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Sales Management 


Not a thing apart—but a vital part of selling today 


VERY day more sales 

managers face the need 
and the opportunity to go di- 
rect to certain prospective 
buyers—by mail. 


You can reach buyers today 
by mail who can be reached in 
no other way. You can open 
their doors for your salesmen 


—and have them half sold 


when the salesmen enter. 


Right now we are helping 
many of the leading concerns 
of the country who are making 
direct-by-mail advertising a 
productive part of their selling. 


A few of the Clients we have served and 


are serving: 


U. S. Rubber Company 
United States Tire Co. 

Reo Motor Car Company 
American Blower Company 
American Ever-Ready Co. 
National Lead Company 
U. S. Cartridge Company 
The Safe-Cabinet Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 
Columbia Graphaphone Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


American LaFrance Co. 

International Time Record- 
ing Company. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Larrowe Milling Company. 

Auto-Strop Safety Razor 
Company, Ltd. 

United Cigar Stores, Ltd. 

Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Company. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada 


Some of those whom we have 
helped and are helping to do 
this, are named below. They 
are concerns who have seen 
the profit in more aggressive, 
direct and natural methods in 
reaching their prospective 
buyers. 


Never before have such 
methods been worth as much 
to a sales manager as they are 
today. Never before has the 
response— and profit——been as 
certain and immediate. 


To those interested in making 
direct-by-mail advertising a 


vital and productive part of their 
selling, we have something of value 
to offer in the way of co-opera- 
tive service. 


The foremost national direct- 
advertising campaigns of the 
last several years were planned, 
prepared, printed and mailed 
by our organization—as weil 
as many of the most successful 
smaller campaigns. 


We would be glad to go into 
the details of the service our 
organization might be able to 
render you today. Just drop 
us a line—no obligation. 


Every man at the head of a selling organization will find much 


of interest— possibly something of profit—in the little Curtis 
periodical, ‘‘ After 5 O'Clock.” Probably you have heard of it 


before. A limited number of copies—an over-run—of the last 
edition are left in our mailing department now. We will be 


glad to put one of these in your hands—at your request. 


THE CURTIS COMPANY 


138 Lafayette Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant 
Windsor, Ont. 
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If I Were a Sales Manager Instead of a Buyer 


Director of Purchasing, Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 


By F. S. Hyatt 


New York. 


1 October 13, 1914, there was no such concern as Gaston, Williams & Wigmore in existence. 


Today in are one of the largest exporting and importing concerns 
It is Mr. Hyatt’s job to purchase the goods which this great institution mar- 


about $60,000,000 a year. 


kets—work that brings him in contact with a great many salesmen and sales managers. 
present experience, plus many years as purchasing agent for Swift & Co., 
which every reader of this magazine can study 


If I were a sales manager I would take 
my men and lead them down through the 
factory to the store room, and right then 
and there “sell them” so thoroughly that 
confidence and enthusiasm would fairly 
ooze through the pores of their skin. They 
would see and have explained the mate- 
rials that were used in the making of the 
articles they were to sell. 

We would go to the chemical laboratory 
and see the tests made which proved that 
these materials were right, talk with the 
men in the shops who operate the machines 
which fashioned the raw materials “into the 
finished product, and study the tests which 
go to prove that both materials and work- 
manship are honest and true. They would 
be made entirely familiar with the finish- 
ing rooms, the packing floor, the ware- 
houses and the shipping department. 


Teach Salesmen Advertising Principles 


We would also visit the billing and the 
bookkeeping departments, and meet and 
know the cost clerk and the credit man- 
ager. Next, we would visit the advertising 
department and discuss the relationship 
of printed salesmanship to oral salesman- 
ship; we should seriously consider the ad- 
vertising plan more in its light as the mo- 
tive power of modern commerce rather 
than as a necessary evil, as a few so 
thoughtlessly style it. Finally, they would 
be introduced to the owner, president, or 
other executives who represented and 
vouched for the brand-name of the article 
they were to sell. 

Having studied the factory, and recog- 
nized it as a real, honest and efficient hu- 
man organization, my men could not fail 
but believe firmly in both the management 
and the product. It is a well known 
psychological fact that most men. can make 


wth profit. 


others believe the things which they be- 
lieve themselves, so when my salesmen be- 
lieved in our organizations and our prod- 
uct, I would send them in quest of orders 
with absolute advance confidence in their 
ultimate success. 

I would have my men emphasize the fac- 
tory and the product upon their business 
cards. This helps the busy buyer to set his 
mind upon the product instantly when he 
receives the card. I am sure a salesman 
handicaps himself when he does not do 
this, and if he secures his interview with 
the buyer through deception he is doomed 
to failure from the very beginning. 


Salesmen Must Sell Confidence 


Every time my salesmen tried to make a 
sale I would want them to first sell their 
belief in the factory. This would prove an 
effective approach in selling the product 
It should be presumed that the buyer al- 
ready knew considerable about the product 
I would want him to believe in my factory 
as I knew it and believed in it. If he 
were an exporter I would want him to 
believe that he could depend upon my 
factory to make good in all things, not just 
with the product alone, that my factory 
would ship in ten days if it promised, that 
the boxing would be secure and the pack- 
ing done properly. 

I would explain that my organizatior 
was so efficient that the instructions upon 
the order would be read and followed by 
all departments, the markings and the 
numbering would show upon the pack- 
ages as requested and that the packing lists 
would agree in every detail with the in- 
voice; also that the invoice would agree in 
all details with the sales agreement shown 
upon the accepted order. 

Once I was convinced myself that I was 
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in the world, with sales hitting 


Out of his 


he has written this article 


acked up by an organization capable of 
doing these things, and I had passed the 
conviction on to my salesmen, I would 
know that the time had come to start my 
vigorous selling campaign of the product 
itself. 

I would consider that my foreign selling 
problem was similar in many respects to 
my domestic one, and that distribution, the 
Sales Manager’s goal, possesed the same 
fixed problems in the foreign as in the do- 
mestic field. I should understand that if 
a demand did not exist for my product, it 
would have to be created, and also that it 
would be utterly useless to create it with- 
out having the ability to consistently sup- 
ply the demand 

And right here is where my salesmen, 
knowing both factory and product and be- 
lieving in both, would be able to meet any 
rapid, man-to-man discussion, as to how t 
secure and hold foreign business. 


Making the Management Make Good 


I would have but one price to the ex- 
porter, the lowest possible, and but one 
attitude toward him—that his company 
was my Foreign Sales Department. No 
really capable Sales Manager attempts to 
fool one of his own crew. Confidence be- 
gets confidence—false pretense spells fail- 
ure. 

With these various features understood 
between myself and my salesmen, I would 
then strive to come to a very definite un- 
derstanding with the president or general 
manager of the company. I would direct 
his attention to the fact that my salesmen 
believed in our factory and our product, 
and emphasize the necessity of the entire 
office and factory organization so acting 
as to justify this confidence on the part 
of the salesmen. 


I would want the General Manager to 
fully understand that my salesmen were 
selling our factory because they thor- 
oughly believed in it, and that while 
they were doing this with the confidence 
and enthusiasm of belief, it was clearly 
up to the management to make good on 
the integrity claimed for the concern by 
the salesmen. 

I would want the General manager to 
believe that when my salesmen learned of 
the failure on the part of any department 
of our organization to act in accordance 
with the representations made that it was 
a constructive complaint, and that the de- 
partment at fault would be made to realize 
that it was in error. Yes, and immediate 
steps would have to be taken to prevent a 
repetition of errors that were proving 
both embarrassing and costly. 

The majority of executives know these 
things. They know that faithful perform- 
ance in regard to the little details builds up 
a good will and a good name—in short, 
Service, especially in the export business, 
that competitors can not overcome with 
the lure of mere price reduction. 


Beating Export Price Competition 


Merchandise sold for delivery in the 
foreign field can not be returned in a few 
days and exchanged because thousands of 
miles must be traversed, complaints must 
be made by cable or by letters, the latter 
arriving from one to two months after the 
delivery of the goods. In the meantime 
the foreign dealer is without the goods he 
believed he would receive in a satisfactory 
condition, and which he bought in good 
faith. The error that prevented satisfac- 
tory delivery may be traced to one of the 
minor departments of our factory. 

Only when the factory, and I refer to 
all the factories that seek foreign patron- 
age, come to realize these vital points and 
be guided accordingly, will foreign con- 
sumers turn their backs upon the past and 
forget the many “errors of omission and 
commission” that have been made, and re- 
spond to the appeals of the American 
manufacturer and exporter in such manner 
as will bring this country the great volume 
of business we all believe is to be obtained 
in the foreign markets. 


Printing Prices Jump Again 

As a result of an agreement just con 
cluded between the employing printers 
of Chicago and the unions, the prevail- 
ing war-time prices will be maintained 
for thirty-three months, with an addi- 
tional wage increase averaging over 10 
per cent. Printing prices have accord- 
ingly been revised upwards instead of 
downwards, as had been hoped. It is 
expected that in view of the success of 
the Chicago printers in getting wage in- 
creases, that the unions of other cities 
will follow suit, notwithstanding exist 
ing agreements 


Sales Management 


Trade Commission Frowns 
On Sales Forcing 


Selling ammunition in the form of ver- 
bal, written or printed assurances that 
goods are offered “at cost” or “below cost” 
is loaded for the sales manager unless the 
representation is literally true. Free and 
easy use of such a sales explosive worked 
havoc to the candy manufacturing firm of 
EK. J. Brach & Sons. This same point is 
likewise involved, via a slightly different 
version, in the proceedings of the Federal 
Trade Commission against the mail-order 
house of Sears, Roebuck & Co. In the 
latter instance the business policeman in- 
sists that it is unethical for a sales interest 
to sell goods at or below cost when each 
transaction has a string to it in the form 
of a requirement for the purchase of other 
merchandise on which a profit will be 
made. 

Forcing sales, whatever the method, is a 
practice that is frowned upon by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. A hint of the 
measure of its disapproval is conveyed in 
the summons served upon the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. This manufac- 
turer of tires and specialties got into the 
black books of the trade body largely be- 
cause of evidence that it dictated to retail- 
ers and agents the amount of stock they 
should carry and refused to sell its product 
to dealers who would not maintain stocks 
of tires, inner tubes, and accessories largely 
in excess, in many instances, of the 
amounts desired by the dealers. This is a 
concrete manifestation of that same senti- 
ment within the commission that recently 
led Chairman Colver of the Trade Com- 
mission to urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the enactment of special 
legislation that would ultimately prevent 
the large meat packers from compelling 
customers to stock new products that might 
be added to the “family” by use of the 
familiar sales lever whereby a customer 
must include the incidental product in his 
orders, for the sake of obtaining a supply 
of the best sellers. 


The Muenzen Case 


A straight and narrow path was pointed 
for sales managers by the Order to Cease 
and Desist which the Trade Commission 
clapped, some time since, upon the Muen- 
zen Specialty Company, which is engaged 
in the sale of hand and electric vacuum 
and suction cleaners and sweepers. The 
Trade Commission compelled the sales 
manager of this firm to revise his selling 
policy because it was felt that it operated 
to put the Muenzen concern in the light 
before prospective customers of a disinter- 
ested expert and impartial adviser, whereas 
the firm was particularly interested in the 
sale of one or two makes of cleaners and 
the advice that some of its prospects ac- 
cepted as strictly “neutral” and unbiased 
was in reality calculated to sway the cus- 
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tomers to the selection of the makes that 
the house was exploiting. 

Not all of the rulings of the Trade Com- 
mission are designated to curb excess of 
zeal on the part of sales managers. The 
Trade body has also rapped sharply, now 
and then, groups or associations of retail- 
ers who have sought by their united influ- 
ence or the pressure of their aggregate 
patronage to compel sales managers to do 
their bidding. For example, the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association was 
called to account when it attempted to 
compel manufacturers of drugs and drug- 
gists’ sundries to adopt sales policies in 
harmony with the policies of the dis- 
tributors. A large number of retail lum- 
ber dealers were compelled to refrain when 
they sought to compel supply firms in their 
line to refrain from selling to the mail- 
order houses. But, to follow that par- 
ticular story to the end, it must be 
recounted that the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany of Davenport, Iowa, was reprimanded 
by the Trade body when it made use of the 
fact that the Trade Commission had dis- 
ciplined the so-called “regular dealers” as 
signifying not merely a vindication for 
the Gordon-Van Tine sales method but 
likewise as a reflection upon the fairness 
of the regular dealers and an inferential 
tribute to Gordon-Van Tine prices and 
values. 


How Old Dutch Got “in Dutch” 


Time and again the Trade Commission 
has reproved sales managers for direct or 
indirect means employed to enforce or 
maintain resale prices. Typical of many 
such actions was that against the Cudahy 
Packing Company, which was charged with 
cutting off distributors who did not main- 
tain prices on “Old Dutch Cleanser.” In 
this case, too, the Trade body challenged 
the right of a sales manager to discipline 
jobbers who fill at quantity prices the or- 
ders pooled by several retailers. So, too, 
there was disapproval of the use of the 
“turn over orders” of specialty salesmen 
as a means of controlling the private busi- 
ness policies of distributors. A_ report 
of double the length of this one might be 
written on the sales management cases 
passed upon or pending before this busi- 
ness tribunal, but in conclusion passing 
reference at least must be made to the 
complaint lately issued against the Vacuum 
Oil Company, which stands as a warning 
to all sales managers not to attempt to 
edge in on a competitor’s market by send- 
ing consignments of goods without pre- 
vious sale or order and then offering 
inducements for the retention and accept- 
ance of the goods. 


A famous New York mail-order house 
uses three follow-ups for inquiries in New 
England and has found a fourth unprofit- 
able in that section but has found four 
follow-ups to be profitable in the Southern 
states. 
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Fourteen Plans That Have Speeded Up Sales 


By §. Roland Hall 


Few men have had Mr. Hall's opportunity to observe what makes the wheels go around in big sales 


departments. 


Aside from having held sales executive positions with the Alpha Portland Cement Co., 


and the Victor Talking Machine Co., he was at one time in charge of the School of Advertising and 


Selling for the International Correspondence Schools. 


He ts also known as the “Little Schoolmas- 


ter” of “Printers’ Ink,” having for several years contributed to the famous “Class Room” in that pub- 


lication. 


While some of the plans outlined here may be already known to you, a few at least may give 


you a thought that can be developed into a real idea for boosting your sales. 


A Heinz branch office manager had dif- 
ficulty in persuading one of his men to 
introduce the Midget pickle. The sales- 
man declared that his trade did not care 
for a pickle of that sort which sold for a 
higher price than the usual size of cucum- 
ber-pickle. The manager finally made the 
salesman promise that he would put a 
bottle of the Midgets in his pocket and 
carry it for one day. In the middle of his 
conversation with the grocer he was to 
put it down on the counter without a word 
until the grocer asked for information. 
He promised and kept his promise. In 
every case the grocer would pick up the 
bottle and say: “What’s this?” This gave 
the salesman the opening and he was able 
to make a satisfactory showing on Midget 
sales. 


How to get a mailing-list covering the 
localities where he had distribution was a 
puzzling problem to a_ staple-product 
manufacturer who was publishing an inter- 
esting house organ likely to be helpful to 
every dealer. “Why not ask dealers to fur- 
nish the list?” said he to himself finally. 
A letter was sent out to the trade, explain- 
ing frankly just how the mailing-list would 
be used. Dealers were told that in every 
case where the magazine was sent at their 
request, the person addressed would be in- 
formed—by postal card—that the publica- 
tion came at the request of the dealer. 
An excellent mailing list of about 8,000 
names was thus secured. 


A building-material manufacturer of the 
East discovered that his dealers were buy- 
ing small lots of stock calendars to dis- 
tribute on their own account. Although 
this concern had not, up to that time, pos- 
sessed the courage to ask the retail trade 
to pay for anything in the way of selling 
aids, the advertising department prepared 
an attractive calendar with building ma- 
terial appeal and pictures and offered it 
to the trade at cost. The first year he sold 
32,000 of these calendars, mostly in. lots 
of from 100 to 300; the second year he 
sold 47,500, and even with conditions as 
they were in 1918, an edition of 40,000 
was disposed of. And the dealers dis- 


tribute this material, which they pay for 
with their own money, very zealously. 


A Portland cement corporation, having 
no faith in the usual type of “sales 
manual” for its organization, prepared 
what it calls an “Information Book,” ar- 
ranged on the loose-leaf plan. The va- 
rious chapters of this book give the men 
what they should know about the technical 
side of the product, the essentials of good 
concrete work, the reading of working 
drawings, waterproofing and fireproofing 
of concrete, concrete roads, adjusting a 
complaint, etc. As might be expected, 
such a book does not mean much to the 
older type of salesmen, but has proved its 
value with the younger type of men intro- 
duced into the sales organization. No 
examination is required, but the various 
chapters include test questions for a men- 
tal quiz. 


An advertising manager had a brilliant 
idea about how to get requisitions from the 
sales force for advertising matter to be 
furnished dealers. He furnished all sales- 
men with a requisition form on which was 
listed every aid the company had for deal- 
ers. Of course all the salesmen were care- 
fully coached to go over with the dealer 
the character and purpose of the various 
types of circulars, signs, novelties, etc., and, 
of course, all the salesmen agreed that this 
was the proper thing! But the advertising 
manager was promptly swamped with what 
he aptly termed “hotel requisitions,” made 
out by the salesmen without conference 
with the dealers, and which called usually 
for almost every kind of advertising mat- 
ter the manufacturer had in stock. The 
list was too tempting, too easy to check. 
The advertising manager went back to the 
former practice of furnishing a blank in 
which the salesman was compelled to write 
out the kind of material wanted by the 
dealer. 


The sales managers of several large 
book and correspondence-course publishing 
houses deliberately neglect to quote the 
prices of their products where the inquirer 
is so located that a salesman can be sent 
to see him. Giving the price in such a 
case, they argue, enables the man to “can- 
himself,” as it were, and conclude 
that he can’t afford to pay such a price. 
On the other hand, the withholding of the 
price until the salesman is on the spot en- 
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ables the books or course to be shown, the 
easy installment plant to be explained, and 
the sale made in a good percentage of 
cases. The percentage of sales made by one 
of these concerns is just twice as high 
where a salesman can be sent to see the 
prospect as where this cannot be done. 


National Cash Register men are schooled 
to have a prospect set an exact date for a 
demonstration. It has been demonstrated 
that the man who names an hour is less 
likely to go back on his promise than one 
who merely says “I’ll try to drop in tomor- 
row.” 


Three years ago the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester added to its then 
list of four house organs a fifth called the 
KODAK SALESMAN. This was prepared en- 
tirely for the clerk in the retail store and 
was sent to his home address, the dealers 
furnishing the names. The circulation and 
scope of the magazine has steadily in- 
creased, and the Eastman Company de- 
clares that the experiment has proved its 
value. 


A number of organizations have found 
it worth while to make a verbatim report 
of their sales conventions and to furnish 
every salesman who was present a copy 
bearing his name on the cover. One con- 
cern follows the plan of summarizing in 
the back of the report the important prin- 
ciples or rulings established by the discus- 
sions. 


A large publishing institution doing 85 
per cent of its business on the installment 
plan coaches its salesmen to ask prospective 
purchasers how much cash they can pay. 
By putting the question this way, they fre- 
quently secure first payments of $25 or 
more, which puts the account in much bet- 
ter condition than where a first payment 
of $5 is accepted. 


A large organization of salesmen selling 
a staple line work the plan of leaving a 
blank postal-card form 
merchant if he is not quite ready to order 
at the time of the salesman’s call. 
of these cards are returned to make the 
house feel that the plan justifies the ex- 


pense. 


order with the 


Enough 


A building-material advertiser is able to 


have his transparent window and door 
signs placed generally by having extra 
strips that feature other things that the 
dealer handles—Shingles, Roofing, Sand, 
Gravel, Coal, Feed, etc. The salesman 


spreads out the material and lets the dealer 
pick the strips of sign that he would like 
to have put up. 

At least one life insurance company has 
its men follow up all promotions. In a day 
or so after an employe’s advancement is 
announced, the insurance representative 
is on the job with a carefully prepared ar- 
gument about the large protection that 
should be arranged for the family. 


What Sells Well in the 
Australian Market 


By Philip H. Bushell, 
Bushell, Ltd., Sydney, Australia 


Australia is a land of sunshine and out- 
door life, with the result that there is not 
the same love of home that you find in 
cold countries. This explains why articles 
for household embellishment are not as 
salable here as in America. Australians 
are free spenders and have the greatest 
purchasing power per head of any people 
in the world. 

Labor cost is high. The minimum wage 
for an unskilled man is £3 5s (say $16) 
per week of 48 hours. There is a good 
demand for all labor-saving machinery, for 
the farm, the factory or the office, but not 


for the home, where the money would 
rather be spent on outside pleasure. Yet 
articles for household use, such as Old 


Dutch Cleanser or Bon Ami sell well, as 
they save labor without any outlay, but 
an expensive article like a plate washer or 
clothes washer at £10 would be unsalable. 
There is a wonderful demand for pat- 
ent medicines and toilet requisites, and I 
cannot recall a single failure on the part 
of any that has been properly advertised. 
There is a preferential tariff on products 
manufactured within the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. This gives 
the British manufacturer an advantage of 
from five to 15 per cent on most products. 
The tariff on advertising material from 
the United States. is 10d (20 cents) per 
pound, or 40 per cent ad valorem, which- 
ever is the highest. Typical custom tariffs 
of interest to American concerns are: 


Boots, shoes, slippers, etc........ 40% 
Rubber manufactures...... 15 to 35% 
PlanOS 2.0... eee cee cee eee eee 10% 
Cameras ....... ccc cece eee eeeeees 5% 
PONIES. onc ccecscvcseussecacedsee 59 


Machinery 
Medicines 


Sales Management 


So far as Australian 
concerned, that is a 
Several plans for “cover- 
ing” the Australian trade are used by 
American manufacturers in this market. 
Of these methods the Sole Agent seems to 
be the most effective, provided a wise selec- 
tion is made. 


establishing an 
sales connection is 


simple matter. 


Preference should be given to a young 
progressive firm, with its future before it. 
The old established firms here are too con- 
servative, too old fashioned, in 
English, in their methods. 

A Sole Agent would sell to wholesalers 
(jobbers you call them), who distribute to 
the retailer. Commodities used by manu- 
facturers would, of course, be sold direct. 


fact, too 


Newspaper advertising costs relatively 
less per inch per thousand circulation than 
it does in U. S. A. The same advertising 
that proves successful in America will 
prove successful in Australia. Most of 
your leading weekly and monthly maga- 
zines have a fair circulation in our capital 
cities. We read American magazines, see 
American film pictures, American plays 
produced by American theatrical talent, so 
you can regard Australian thought and 
ideas as very similar to American. 


“We find SALES MANAGEMENT contains 
very instructive reading and secure some 
valuable ideas from it.”—W. W. Dole, Sales 
Manager, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson. 


—— 


and during the war. 


Reports to 


A National Crisis 


Whether rapidly increasing unemployment, 
_ continued wage controversies, decreased profits in 
| industry, friction at the Peace Conference and the 
usual after-war difficulties will produce a gradual 
business depression or a panic is problematical. 
One or the other is certain. 


In either event, the interests of Babson 
clients will be carefully protected during the 
trying days to come just as they were before 


Write for full details regarding Babson’s 


Department SM-35 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Right and Wrong Ways of Meeting Competition 


By J. George Frederick 


Treasurer, New York Sales Managers Club; President, Business Bourse, New York 


This is the first of a series of selected condensations from Mr. Frederick's forthcoming book oi 


sales management methods and principles. 


Mr. Frederick has accumulated a wealth of informatio 


during long experience as a sales counsellor. He has been successively managing editor of “Judicious 


Advertising,’ “Printers’ Ink” and “Advertising and Selling.” 


this series. 


It is now generally conceded that meet- 
ing competition should not be left to the 
individual judgment of salesmen for them 
to apply in individual cases, but that the 
policy should be determined by the man- 
agement, worked out along definite lines 
and adopted as a standard. 

This is particularly vital when there is 
little or no apparent superior merit in the 
goods offered. Under such circumstances, 
an advantage may be created through a 
sales policy which is different from that of 
competitors: for example, by offering more 
favorable credit terms, by emphasizing bet- 
ter shipping facilities, closer co-operation 
to help customers resell the goods, etc. 

For example, a manufacturer whose 
goods are in popular demand, holds his old 
customers by strict adherence to the policy 
of giving their rush orders preference. 
The Sunshine Biscuit 


going to extra trouble to “help a customer 
out’”—especially in cases where a com- 
petitor has failed—it has been found that 
a customer thus won is permanent as long 
as the house continues this policy. For this 
reason some firms have no hesitation in 
satisfying them even at an occasional loss 
to themselves rather than have customers 
turn toward competitors. The free and easy 
return of goods by customers is often de- 
cried as an evil; but it is a fact accentu- 
ated by war-time experience that a policy 
of making return hard does not pay. 

One of the most effective ways of over- 
coming competition is to quickly entrench 
wherever competition is weak, and then 
after thus establishing a firm foothold with 
the trade, go after the competitor in the 
territory where he is strong. 

This principle offers a great encourage- 


(Loose-Wiles Com- 
pany) in competing 
with the National 
Biscuit Company, 
displays competitive 
Sagacity in not at- 
tempting to parallel 
the wonderful | suc- 
cess of Uneeda Bis 
cuit. 

Instead of making 
a frontal attack upon 
this popular line, the 
Sunshine Company 
adopted the sales pol- 
icy of centering its 
efforts upon very 
high-grade fancy bis- 
cuit, marketed in 
quarter-pound boxes. 
Through an aggres- 


Do unto your competitors 008." 
aS you would have yours: 


You will want to read every article in 


(3) it creates no permanent trade because 
the man whose order is won simply on the, 
basis of the lower price, can be won away 
readily by the competitor’s offer of a still 
greater reduction. Ruinous price competi- 
tion which is so often present is due to 
one or more of the following causes 

(1) /gnorance: Many firms do not know 
the exact cost of their goods 

Salesmen are very prone to want to make 
price concessions, as they are more 
terested in making a sale than tn makin 
a profit. They should be carefully drilled 
on the subject. H. J. Heinz was often 
asked by salesmen why he did not put out 
for competitive reasons, a 10 cent can of 
tomatoes instead of a 12 cent can. Mr. 
Heinz replied: “Don’t you know that the 


reason we have been successful is because 


we don’t have a 10 cent can to sell? We 
don’t want to sell 10 
cent quality Our 
price ndicates our 
quality Sell on qna 
price 

4 Vilfu re 

less. price ¢ , 


This is generally 
called a “trade 
when profits are sac 
rificed in an endeavor 
to take business away 
from competitors 
This has a tendency 
to demoralize the 
ways tended t 
public faith in stan 
qualities and 

\ good-will [This does 
you, not affect the value 


price whet 


e : of lower | when 
ioe ee: Q@nd watch business bustle. °°." 
goods were quickly nah : . based on greater efh 
introduced in grocery stores and thus ment to the enterprising young business ciency and management. It affects only 
were an entering wedge for the entire ™an, because there 1s no firm, no matter such price competition which is inade 
“Sunshine” line, including the 5c crack- how large, that is uniformly strong in every quately based on costs and margins 
ers. Imitation is never a winning method Part ot the country. It is not wise to follow such reckless 
of meeting competition—unless it can be Customers prefer to deai with firms con- price reductions, for they can be met. it 
done overwhelmingly better than the com-  veniently located. There is a natural preju- most instances, by the merit of the goods 


petitor ,as Hood’s Sarsaparilla did some 
years ago. The small competitor’s own ap- 
parently superior sales method was used, 
but handled so much better and more ag- 
gressively that Hood’s got credit for the 
entire idea. 

As a rule, the service and accommoda- 
tion which a firm renders customers, are 
the most reliable safeguards against com- 
petition. When there is an opportunity of 


dice against firms “a long way off.” 

By those who have not studied the ques- 
tion thoroughly, the weapon for fighting 
competition most effectively is generally 
considered to be a lower price. But this 
is agreed by successful business men to be 
an extremely fallacious and unreliable ex- 
pedient for three reasons: (1) it fatally 
diminishes the profit: (2) it tempts the 
competitor to go still lower with his price; 
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or by the house policy, or by re-examinin; 
management efficiency and a readjustment 
of the campaign. 

(3) Sex ret i rice C NCESSI ns This is 
the hardest competition to overcome, be 
cause the competitor is working more or 
less in the dark, and the customers bene 
fited by it are seldom willing to divulge the 
information. It can be brought to light 
either through tactful salesmen, or through 


outside investigators. The public attitude 
on this point is indicated by the federal 
laws against secret rebates, or bribery 
which is under the ban with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The old school of salesmanship believed 
in showing the defects of competitive 


goods. But this policy has been found un- 
desirable, because people do not like 
“knockers.” 


This does not mean that the selling points 
of competitive goods should be ignored. 
3ut the selling talk should be so engi- 
neered that the strong point of your own 
proposition is brought out in the mind of 
the prospect above the good points of your 
competitor’s proposition. 

Skilled salesmen do this without men- 
tioning the name of the competitive firms 
or materials, unless the prospect specifically 
asks about them. In such cases the sales- 
man can make great headway if he speaks 
well of his competitor. This is an evidence 
that he is fair-minded. The most success- 
ful method has been to allow that the com- 
petitor’s proposition is good, but prove that 
your own proposition is better. 

To imitate or parallel competitors is to 
acknowledge their leadership. The better 
plan is to strike out in a different direction. 
A still better plan is to assume the leader- 
ship right from the start, and to anticipate 
competitors in every direction as much as 
possible 

Sometimes it is possible to use the talk- 
ing point of the competitor as a starting 
point on which to build up a superior ar- 
gument. For example, a certain auto- 
mobile company emphasized the resiliency 
of their springs. The salesmen of a com- 
petitor showed that springs which are too 
resilient are really a mistake and that 
stiffer springs with deeper upholstery as- 
sure a more comfortable ride. 

The element of competition is not as 
harmful as generally appears at first glance. 
In new lines or new fields where one manu- 
facturer alone is hardly powerful enough 
to create public sentiment or trade senti- 
ment in favor of a certain line of goods, 
competition is distinctly helpful, it assists 
in the educational work. The first type- 
writer company found the introduction of 
its machine very uphill work, until another 
typewriter company entered the field. 

Above all the plain fear of competition 
is deadly. Competitors are much more 
feared than facts warrant. Competition is 
undesirable where sales are absolutely and 
hopelessly limited to a certain quantity. 
This, however, is seldom the case. 


5 : 
\ mannf turer 
lanuracturer 


of artificial limbs has a 
scheme that is almost grewsome but never- 
theless very effective. He arranges to se- 


cure clippings of all amputations. Before 


the man who loses anarmor a leg is out of 
the hospital he receives a nice letter and 
catalog from the artificial-limb man maker 
offering t 


x him as good as new. 
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Armour’s Sales Policies 


“Marketing does not consist merely 
in taking what producers offer and sell- 
ing it. Scientific selling must begin with 
the best growing of those foods the 
country needs most. To this end our 
farm bureau was inaugurated—as a point 
of contact with growers and to help 
bring about a better understanding of 
mutual problems.” The foregoing state- 
ment is from Armour & Company’s new 
year book. 

It also blames its one-time closed- 
door policy (so far as giving out busi- 
ness information is concerned) for the 
lack of understanding that exists about 


the packing business. ‘Through publi- 
cation advertising we have met the mis- 
leading headlines through which people 
get impressions, headlines frequently 
controverted by the text-matter under 
them.” Armour & Company also adver- 
tise to reduce the cost of distribution. 
“Were we to eliminate advertising the 
amount saved would add to dealer’s 
profits only a fraction of a cent per dol- 
lar sales and dealer’s costs of doing busi- 
ness would be increased by many times 
the amount so saved.” Another inter- 
esting statement made in this year book 
is that it has become a fixed policy of 
Armour & Company to put back 90 per 
cent of their earnings in plant and 
equipment. 


Do You Need Trained Salesmen? 


Many leading concerns in all lines of business use members 
of our association to fill vacancies in their sales force. 


An overall manufacturer writes: 


‘*Two of your men lead the field of thirty- 
eight salesmen in our organization.”’ 


If you need salesmen who are trained in the fundamentals 
of salesmanship, who know enough to know they don’t 
know it all; who are of the type that can readily be moulded 
into seeing and doing things your way—get in touch with us. 


Many of our members are men who have aiready proven 
their ability to sell goods. Possibly some of them have had 
experience in selling your very product. 


Others are just starting out. 
But all of them are willing and anxious to learn. 


We are seeking opportunities for members of our asso- 
ciation with reliable firms. We recommend these men. You 
decide whether or not to employ them. There is no charge 
or obligation. Address us in confidence. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Employer’s Service Department 
Suite 515-21 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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What Long Experience Picking Men Has Taught 


By J. W. Hamilton 


Sales Manager, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul. 


Mr. Hamilton heads a sales organization of about one hundred of the livest men who travel out of 
the Twin Cities. They sell a wide variety of products to the dry goods trade, the firm being both job- 
bers and manufacturers. One of Mr. Hamilton's many tasks is to keep this organization recruited 
with the kind of men who are at once business producers and business builders. In this article he tells 
of some of the mental rules he keeps in mind when hiring new men. 
tions require different types of salesmen, and no hard and fast rules can be laid down for hiring all 


kinds of salesmen. 


It is not given to any Sales Manager in 
selecting salesmen to be able to strike oil 
every time, but it is such a vitally impor- 
tant matter to select the right man, that 
in every house several men should be a 
jury for the purpose of passing on the 
applicant. 

If a printed form is adopted and each 
of the jury puts down his opinion opposite 
the questions outlined therein, it is only a 
question of time until some men on that 
jury show themselves to be better judges 
than others of the personality of a sales- 
man and then their opinions are of vital 
importance. 

In order to better judge the personality 
of a salesman I like to have a man call two 
or three times before finally selecting him 
and that for three reasons. 


Does He Wear Well? 


The first is to see whether his person- 
ality grows upon me, for if it does it will 
likely grow upon the customer and you 
know, of course, the importance of a man’s 
personality permitting him to wear well 
with the trade. If he does not have that 
qualification, then have nothing to do with 
him. 

Secondly, as an indication of the per- 
sonality governed by his mind in order to 
watch the expression of his face. If he 
has a well-controlled mind he will not 
show impatience and annoyance, and if he 
takes a turn down pleasantly and comes 
back, it shows he will treat your trade in 
the same way. If he does not, it shows 
a spirit that will not work well with your 
customers, who often are compelled to put 
a salesman off until later on in the day. 

Again, it enables you to judge of his 
persistency, as many men will not call 
again, thinking that you mean to reject 
them, and, of course, it is just as well 
under the circumstances that they do not 
call. 

‘There is no part of a man’s personality 
that appeals to me so strongly as the 
qualification that we call earnestness. If 
a man is earnest, he is honest and hard- 
working and loyal, he is the type of man 
who can not help but do his level best, 
and that qualification of earnestness will 
cover more sins of omission in other direc- 
tions than any other I know of. 

Naturally, you would not be interested in 


a man who can not look you straight in 
the face, whose eyes are shifty, nor will 
you be taken by the man who talks too 
much or who is boastful. 

Instinctively we know when a dollar 
rings true and instinctively a man in busi- 
ness knows when a face, voice and lan- 
guage ring true, though the ring does not 
necessarily cover the ability to sell goods. 

The sum total of that subtle thing, ‘“Per- 
sonality,” is briefly that which indicates 
possession of the necessary physical and 
mental strength as well as good health, for 
men in our lines without strength or health 
are doomed to failure. 

By strength I do not mean necessarily 
bulging muscle, but the wiriness which 
most men’s faces denote they have, and 
which enables them to do what is necessary 
in handling our lines. The man must not 
be too tall or too short, or too fat or too 
thin, for much depends upon the person as 
well as the personality. Part of the per- 
sonality must show that he is a good lis- 
tener, for nothing is more valuable in a 
road man. If he interrupts me too often 
or starts a torrent of questions or argu- 
ments, it will be the same with our cus- 
tomer and we must guard against this. 
You know how easy it is for a man to talk 
himself out of an order and many other 
things. 


Is He an Attentive Listener? 


Again, I am interested in the expres- 
sion which his personality produces in his 
face. I can hardly define or analyze that 
word expression, but you well know what 
I mean. It must show earnestness, above 
all things. He should have the expression 
of a man who is accustomed to listen at- 
tentively and courteously. 

Another part of the personality must 
indicate that he has character and ag- 
gressiveness, for without character the 
stronger the personality the weaker the 
man. 

His personality must show favorably in 
his clothes and general appearance, clean- 
liness; he must be neither a dude nor a 
dowd; in other words, it is necessary to 
criticise carefully a man’s personality from 
head to foot, for by his personality and 
general appearance you are largely judged 
by your trade and you want a man who is 
able to adequately and satisfactorily rep- 
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Of course, different organtza- 


But Mr. Hamilton’s experience should at least be suggestive. 


resent you, and the expression of his per- 
sonality and his outward appearance is a 
vital indication of what he has in his mind. 

To a large extent, the House is judged 
by the man on the road who represents it. 
He is it’s ambassador, authorized to speak 
and act for it, and he should never be per- 
mitted to forget it any more than the 
House itself should permit itself to over- 
look it. 

It should be the constant endeavor of 
every sales manager to dignify the idea, 
until, if possible, it becomes an ideal, for it 
gives every man on the road a higher sense 
of responsibility to have him constantly 
realize that on the road he is the person- 
ality of the House for which he travels. 


How About Your Personalty? 


Now, that we have considered what con- 
stitutes the personality of a salesman, 
should we not seriously consider our own 
personalities and the effect that they have 
on the salesman with whom we are asso- 
ciated? 

How can we improve their personality 
unless we watch our own’? And who will 
say that personality can not be developed ? 
Every man should study his own actions 
and attitudes, as they appear to his fellows. 
Someone says that “an engaging person- 
ality is a complimentary gift to the banquet 
of opportunity.” Every one, even if he 
has to use an effort, can make himself 
agreeable. We should aim at perfection 
in our department. There is so much in 
the genuine ring of a man’s voice when he 
rises to greet a guest, or a salesman, and 
there is so much temptation to us all, busy 
as we are, to resent intrusion on our time. 


“Some books on business subjects are 
interesting without being instructive. 
Others again are instructive, but, owing 
to the labored, pedantic style in which 
they are written, are hard reading and 
lacking in interest. ‘What a Salesman 
Should Know About Credits,’ a book 
from the pen of J. C. Aspley, strikes a 
happy medium. While it teems with in- 
structive matter, it is written in an easy 
style which makes reading a pleasure. It 
is written primarily for the salesman, 
but nevertheless it will prove profitable 
reading for the retailer or his clerks.”— 
Twin City Commercial. 
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Personal Habits as a Selling Factor 
By George F. Eberhard 


President, George F. Eberhard Co., San Francisco 


(Note: Mr. Eberhard is the directing 
force behind one of the most efficiently 
trained sales organizations on the Pacific 
Coast. Those who know say that the rea- 
son for this efficiency ts in no small meas- 
ure due to the careful coaching which he 
gives his salesmen, not only during the 
training period, but after they are in their 
territories. One form of this training 1s a 
weekly talk which he calls “A Few Minutes 
with Eberhard,’ of which the following is 
a typical sample: ) 

The writer is not a moralist. He 
prides himself on an earnest endeavor 
to keep from being narrow in his views, 
but the fact is that many of us forget 
at times that our personal appearance, 
habits, and‘ condition of mind have a 
material bearing on our business suc- 
cess. 

Of course, each individual’s integrity 
of purpose and independence of mind 
and conduct are points that make them 
sensitive when touched upon—usually 
more so when the individual touched is 
in the wrong. 

lo get at the issue the writer has in 
mind he will give these, as his personal 
views: 

We will admit that excessive drinking 
and smoking are bad for the individual. 
Cigarette smoking as well, and of course 
gambling, is not tolerated by anyone of 
intelligence. Still, do we consider the 
the light of not what harm it 
is to us as individuals, but the harm 
done by others knowing we are careless 
in any of these matters. Any man who 
spends money foolishly, drinks at too 


frequent 


above 


ntervals or smokes excessively, 
particularly the cheap form of cigar- 
ettes, does not carry with him the con- 
hdence nor make a favorable impression 
as readily as the man who does not 


Che man who neglects the minor de- 
tails of his appearance, is careless with 
his vocabulary, is careless in his cour- 
teous handling of his customers or the 
details of the business that he should 
have at his instant command as _ to 
ing points and special fea- 
tures regarding the goods he sells, is 

: 


The man who does not keep reason- 
ably well informed on important mate- 
rial questions of the day, evince an hon- 
est interest in political affairs, the ad- 
vancement of his community—is also 
handicapped. It pays to mix in judi- 
ciously and have an honest opinion. 
Don’t be afraid of the fellow on top. 
To be known RIGHT by the RIGHT 


people is a big help directly and indi- 
rectly in business. 

Have confidence in yourself and your 
work, for to have confidence in your- 
self you must be clear in your own 
mind that you’re worthy and of right 
habits or you cannot impress others. 

All of this could be put more forcibly 
—all of it is no doubt known to you, 
but it’s the truth and you should not be 
afraid to govern yourself accordingly. 


Those Todd Convention 
Speeches 


The article in last month’s issue describ- 
ing the “Unconventional” convention held 
by the Todd Protectograph Co., seems to 
have given some of our readers the im- 
pression that the “speeches” published in 
book of proceedings were written by the 
sales department and put into the mouths 
of the “speakers.” For the benefit of those 
readers who contemplate the use of this 
convention idea the speeches were written 
and submitted by the different members of 
the sales force and such guests as were in- 
vited to “attend” the convention. 


We furnish them. 
January, 1919. 


153—Aeroplane Mfg. and Avia 


| tion Supply Dealers..... re 
6,848—Academies, Colleges, etc., 

gent” (Peers ene Sp olekent, "MO 

204—Acetylene Town Plants..... 1.50 


198—Acid, Liquid Carbonic Mfrs. 1.00 
1,042—Advertising Novelty Mfrs. 
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3.736—Agencies, Collection in prin- 


| CIEL -CUIER avec ce snceuna es 12.00 
937—Agents’ Manufacturers, Per 
‘ re re eT Te 3.00 
1,009—Agric. Implement Mfrs...... 5.00 
4.735—American Millionaires, Per M 10.00 
535—Amusement Parks............ 4.00 
| 25,097—Amusement Places and The 
BETOE, FOl Mickssecsies Savas. 
44,.9095—Auto Dealers, Per M. Sccwie ee 
8,102—Auto Dealers, Ford...... .... 20.00 
47,.117—Auto Garages, Per M........ 3.00 
404—Auto Mfrs. U. S. and Canada 3.00 
4.675,305—Auto Owners, Per M....... 2.50 
1,737,485—Auto Owners, Ford, Per M 2.50 
14,953—Auto Repairs, Per M........ 3.00 
56,111_—Auto Supplies, Per M...... 3.00 
1.505—Auto Supply, Wholesale..... 5.00 


1693—Auto Tire Vulcanizing Com 
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Literature now. 


that will be most valuable to you. 


Established 1880 


Don’t you want a new mailing list 
of good prospects for your 
Business? 


Ask for our Silent Salesman No. 93 for 
It’s free, showing about 3,000 classified mailing 
lists, the number in them and the price. 
how they run. Any list you want; we have it. 


P. S—These are times when you can get new business by direct 
advertising at one-eighth the cost of traveling salesmen. Ask for our 
ou will receive others besides the Silent Salesman 


We have been furnishing Mailing Lists for 36 years and have over 
5,009 customers all over the United States. Our Mailing Lists are type- 
written, show Financial Ratings in dollars, and are all 1918 compilations. 


TRADE CIRCULAR ADDRESSING COMPANY 


164144 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Here is a sample of 


5,592—Auto Truck Dealers, Per M.$ 4.00 
150,000—Auto Truck Owners, U. S., 
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3,395—Bakers and Confectioners, U. 
S. and Canada (Whol.)....... 6.50 
29,512—Banks, all kinds, Per M.... 3.50 
465—Bedding Mfrs..........cccceees 3.00 
149—Belt Dressing Mfrs...... verre 
76—Belting Mfrs., Rubbers...... 1.00 
111—Billiard Table Mfrs. and 
Bowling Alley Bldrs......... 1.50 
274—Billiard Supply Houses...... 2.00 | 
53,599—Blacksmiths, Per M......... 3.50 


37,328—Booksellers and Stationers, 
includes all stores handling 
SS, a rrr 4.00 
5,100—Booksellers, Excl., Per M... 3.00 
28,923—Boot and Shoe Dirs., Retail, 
PRE DR saicscusinndadcdesbapeneses 3.50 


. Pe re reer aces 3.50 
47,276—Builders, Contractors and 

Rarpentere, Per Misccsssccsses 3.50 
1,220—Butter and Eggs, Whol...... 4.00 
38,000—Cigars and Tobaccos, Retail, 

ae Te See err Sere 4.00 
3,205—Confectioners, Wholesale, and 

MR. ca iun cocci vacaeencebiaeyes 6.00 


engineers 


Telephone: Franklin 1182 


H.W. 
his ability to take 
a year salesmen. 


Dubiski is known for tu 


The Dubiski Plan of Recruiting a Sales Force 


'o things. His “one-call 


methods generally, you will find this article rather interesting. 


W. Dubiski & Company, the Chicago 
security house with offices in all principal 
cities, have a plan for recruiting a 
force which is unique in several ways. In 
the first place it conserves the time of a 
high-priced sales manager, enabling him 
to do in two hours what formerly took 
four. In the second place it increases the 
results from their salesmen wanted ad- 
vertising several times over. And last, but 
not least, it provides a better quality of ma- 
terial for the sales than any other 
plan which that energetic organization has 
so far used. 

The plan in a nutshell is to get applica- 
tions from likely salesmen by mail through 
newspaper want-ad advertising, and then 
have the applicant call for a brief personal 
interview at nearest branch office. If the 
applicant looks good to the sales manager, 


sales 


force 


sonal development and promotion in keep- 
ing with the energy and ability | am will- 
ing to put into it? Having found such a 
position, the right kind of a man will be 
willing to be investigated, and will give to 
the business every ounce of energy he is 
capable of until he is surely started on the 
road to success. 

After throwing into sharp focus the es- 
sentials to be considered, the book goes on 
to show how thoroughly the Dubiski prop- 
osition meets these conditions. It offers 
the salesman from $40 to $100 a week 
earnings after the first month, a selling 
education that permanently increases his 
earning power, dignified employment, with 
assured promotion just as the 
salesman is capable of transmitting to 
others the things that have been trans- 
mitted to him, and to which he owes his 


soon as 


system” for marketing 
bridge-workers, musicians and other unusual material and develop them into $10,000 
But in spite of his reputation as a maker of salesmen he finds it quite a problem to 
keep the ranks of his joo salesmen-power orgamzation filled. 


in this connection which has proved highly effective 


This article describes one 
Whatever your opinion may 


securities, and 


stunt he use 

be of Dubisk 
able capital is made out of the branch 
houses constantly being opened up, sug- 


gesting the greater use of factory branches 
as a device for holding 

But from the standpoint of sales man- 
agement practice the most interesting part 
of this book is the way it lays the ground- 
work for “system” selling. If you have 
had any experience at all in trying to in- 
duce salesmen to follow some standard 
method of presentation, you know that it is 
easier said than done. Mr. Dubiski 
lieves in starting early to sell his 
to the applicant. The back of 
is filled with “before-and-after 
testimonials from successful 
give full credit to the 
for their success. These 
impressive. 

Some space is given in the book to de 


salesmen. 


be- 
“system” 
the 
taking” 
salesmen who 
“Dubiski system” 
letters are quite 


book 


he is handed a book called “Choosing a success. All through the book consider- scribing this method of selling, which is 
Position” to read, sometimes called 
and quickly dis- i the “One Call and 
missed The book < \ WA bf aN Qualification Sys- 
is the basis of the NSE MARY °*2 BOL SLUT SALLIMAN > tem * It is an evo- 
whole. recruiting —_ % lution of the plan 
lan If the book on A el followed by several 
men not succeed in tees TESS | WEDNESDAY stock selling organ 
selling the man— izations to discour- 
and selling him age call backs and 
right—then nothing to find out at the 
else can very outset whether 

The book starts or not the prospect 
out with an outline has sufficient money 
of the problem con- to invest even if he 
fronting any ambi- could be sold Of 
tious salesman course, the system 


about to choose a 


is used largely for 


position. Great em 


balled of (hans O 
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its psychological 
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working on. He was told to forget 
these prospects and go out and dig up 


some brand-new names. As a result his 
sales showed a decided increase. 

The so-called Dubiski “One Call and 
Qualification System” is put up to the 
salesman in the book as being the assured 
road to success in selling securities. Those 
salesmen who follow this system closely 
are immediately successful—so the book 
says—while those few who do not, usually 
fail. The applicant is then given an in- 
sight into the system. He is told that it 
gets attention for him, that it insures a 
courteous interview, that it arouses the 
prospect’s curiosity and imagination, and it 
places the advantages of the proposition 
before the prospect so quickly and so 
clearly “that the prospect’s consent to the 
sale is obtained.” 

But it does not stop there. It presents 
the essential proof to back up the sales- 
man’s words in such concise form that 
unnecessary talk is avoided, thus enabling 
him to see more people and earn more 
money. Several pages are given over to 
“selling” the idea of standard presenta- 
tions to the applicant, with a concluding 
statement to the effect that salesmen who 
are wedded to old methods of selling are 
not wanted in the organization. It is 
pointed out that the salesmen who insist 
on selling by means of personality and 
using their individual methods, cannot 
make enough money for themselves or for 
the company. 


Scientific Firing as Well as Hiring 

The book has a strong appeal to a sales- 
man and there can be no doubt that it 
puts the applicant in a most receptive 
frame of mind—a point of no small im- 
portance. While there are not many or- 
ganizations employing four or five hundred 
salesmen, or who would have need for get- 
ting out a book of this kind, the general 
idea of using some sort of literature to 
conserve a sales manager’s time, and sell 
the salesman the job on the right basis is 
suggestive. 

The wubiski people also have a book 
which they hand to a man when he leaves 
the organization. This book is intended to 
make it clear to him that the reason he 
has failed is no fault of the “system” or of 
the company but due to his own shortcom- 
ings. By this device the management aims 
to reduce the number of discharged sales- 
men who go about knocking their “system” 
and the company. According to all re- 
ports, this book does its work equally well, 
and, as a result, it is seldom that you find 
an ex-Dubiski salesman who nurses a 
grievance against the house. 


“Three members of our organization 
are receiving copies of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT each month. It is needless to say 
that this bright, bristling magazine is a 
very welcome visitor and is of inesti- 
mable value in our daily work.” 
Boston VARNISH COMPANY. 
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Chicago Sales Managers 


Discuss Personality 


What is it that makes a good selling 
personality? This question was answered 
by Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald at the January 
meeting of the Chicago Sales Managers’ 
Association as follows: (1) Sociability or 
the ability to make and hold friends. (2) 
Energy from which comes initiative and 
industry. (3) Acquisitiveness, not of sal- 
ary or clothes, but what do you read and 
how do you improve your mind. (4) Ap- 
probation—have you the good will and re- 
spect of your fellow men. Dr. Fitzgerald 
emphasized the need of a positive person- 


ality in sales work. From tests which he 
has made he finds that only twenty per cent 
of salesmen have positive personalities. 
Fifty per cent have neutral personalities, 
and thirty per cent negative. He urged the 
sales managers present to make it their 
business to turn every negative personality 
in their organizations into a positive one. 
This he contended can best be done by 
supplying salesmen with ideas of a positive 
character. “If a sales manager,” he said, 
“cannot supply salesmen with ideas of this 
kind, he is in the wrong place. He should 
get out on the territory and actually sell 
goods so that he will himself feel the need 
of new ideas.” 
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concerned. 


140 S. Dearborn St. 


An Established Selling 


Wants a few more meritorious accounts for national or local dis- 
tribution. We have been in business for over a century—covering 
the entire United States with our own force of men—Have thou- 
sands of current customers in many different lines—Are in a posi- 
tion financially to buy merchandise outright or handle it on a 


From the experience gained during our many years of success- 
ful business endeavors we have become thoroughly familiar 
with practically every angle of successfully advertising and 
merchandising any product of real value. We have at times 
employed as many as one hundred girls in house-to-house work 
—we know the cost of this work—the time it takes—and the re- 
sults in the way of sales. We are experienced in working out 
trade-marks, labels, packages, and in making prices and dis- 
counts to all classes of trade. 
toward building a new product—or rejuvenating an old one. 
We have large offices and warehouses both in the east and 


Here is a big opportunity for a few more firms to place their 
merchandise where it will be handled to the advantage of all! 


In answering give fullest particulars, which will be treated in 
strict confidence Address all replies to 


C.J. Van Houten & Zoon 


We can give some real help 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Breaking Salesmen of the Job 
Jumping Habit 


By A. H. Deute 


Sales Manager, Vogan Candy Company, Portland, Oregon 


“I have put into this article,’ writes Mr. Deute, “the reasons why a 
salesman I know very well just quit his job. I have tried to show the 
situation from his side, just as he told it to me. I believe that in doing 
this I will be of service to a lot of sales managers, especially executives of 
the smaller concerns, who should realize that there are two sides to the prob- 
lem of the ‘hop toad’ salesman.” You will find this story—which is abso- 
lutely true in every detail—interesting as well as suggestive. 


He had secured five good jobs in three 
years and had jumped each one for some- 
thing which seemed to him to be better. 

Right now he is out of a job and every 
house seems to be afraid of him because 
he has earned the reputation of being a 
“hop toad” and people say: “Oh, there is 
no use trying to do anything with him. 
He’s a mighty good salesman, straight as a 
string, and all that, but he can’t be held 
down to earth.” 

Now, let’s look at the other side of it 
and see if, by trying to analyze this par- 
ticular salesman’s point of view, we cannot 
arrive at the solution of the problem. 

First, let us keep in mind that there are 
many of these “hop toads”’—fine, hard- 
working, intelligent men, as honest as can 
be, yet unable to sit tight on the job and 
therefore unable to make satisfactory 
progress with the firms for whom they 
work. 


What Is a “Hop Toad” Salesman 


Take them as a class, and you find them 
men of wonderful imagination and broad 
vision. They are generally men who, at 
least in their early days, had set for them- 
selves a high standard of living. 

That, in general, was the case of Smith, 
we will call him. Of the five jobs he held, 
in each of which he sold a satisfactory 
amount of goods at the right selling cost. 
let us look at the last one from which he 
jumped. 

It was a house selling a staple line and 
Smith was given a regular territory at a 
salary of $150 a month and a small bonus. 
The job could be made worth about $200 a 
month—just an ordinary “plugger’s” terri- 
tory for that particular line. Smith, the 
enthusiast, sold himself to that sales man- 
ager on the theory that if he made good, 
he would have his chance to climb up. 

One hundred and fifty dollars a month 
did not mean much to Smith, with his 
standard of living, so Smith was always 
broke and worried. He went to the sales 
manager and pointed out that he was 
getting away with his little territory, but 
that at best, it was not a big enough terri- 
tory to enable him to make the money he 
needed in order to live as he wanted to 
live. The sales manager came back this 
way: “We have about thirty men and 


they all live on what they make. The 
trouble with you is that you happen to 
have an idea that you want to live too 
well. You don’t have to live that way. 
What you want to do is to cut down your 
high ideas and get down to earth.” 

So Smith left that job. Of course, Smith 
lost a good future, but the house lost a 
splendid salesman. It was simply a case 
of misjudging them and trying to fit 
him to a standardized custom, instead of 
letting him grow and expand. 

Every now and then a house runs across 
a man of Smith’s type—a man of dynamic 
energy, a huge worker, a loyal, friendly, 
likable sort of a chap who goes good so 
long as he has a big mark set before him 
and is shown how he can work to his 
heart’s content and make the big money 
which his mentality requires. 

Smith, for example, feels at home under 
conditions which demand twice the money 
that the average salesman needs. He lives 
better, he dresses better, he thinks along 
different channels. All he needs is a sales 
manager who can recognize his good and 
his bad points and give him enough to do 
to keep him busy, happy and earning about 
twice the money that the average man 
has to earn. 


What Job Jumpers Want 


The thing that makes these “hop toad” 
men jump their jobs is a desire to honestly 
earn the money which their tastes make 
necessary, but finding themselves with a 
house that seems to miss this point in 
their make-up. 

But they almost all have one inherent 
mental disease, and that is their lack of 
being able to realize that they must sit 
tight and build a record first. Smith, for 
instance, has absolute confidence in him- 
self and demonstrates it over and over 
again, but he will not realize that he thinks 
and moves faster than the man for whom 
he is working and that the only thing to 
do is to sit tight on the job. 

With that condition existing, it takes 
only a few months for Smith to have his 
job mastered and be ready for more work 
while the man for whom he is working is 
maybe only commencing to size him up. 
But Smith can’t see the other man’s view- 
point and the other man, judging Smith 
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by his own standard, looks upon him as a 
flighty jumper and a chronic kicker and 
gives up in disgust and either discharges 
Smith or lets Smith quit of his own accord. 

Now, some place there is a sales man- 
ager who happens to have that same 
dynamic energy as Smith and who knows 
what it means to be driven relentlessly 
ahead by that restless ambition to make 
progress. And this sales manager won't 
say to Smith: “The trouble with you is 
that you want to go too fast.” On the 
contrary, he will say: “Go to it as fast as 
you can, consistent with good business.” 

And he will find that Smith will go, 
simply because if, for no other reason, 
Smith will cheerfully work twice as fast 
and twice as long as the average man. He 
will work that way because he likes it and 
it is not right or fair to compare him with 
the average man. By keeping him con- 
stantly at work and showing him work to 
be done which would discourage and stag- 
ger the average man, this sales manager 
will take Smith and get about twice as 
much out of him as out of the ordinar: 
man. 


He Was Well Informed 
Regarding the Weather 


A story that will appea! to sales man- 
agers who have had experience with get 
ting weather reports from salesmen in 
stead of orders is told by a traveling 
salesman. Possibly you have heard it. It 
is about a Cleveland clothing manufac- 
turer who for several years had been try- 
ing his best to hire away his competitor's 
star salesman. Finally he decided to offer 
him $2,000 in hard cash if he would come 
with him. The two thousand looked good 
to the salesman so he went with the Cleve- 
land concern. 

In due time the salesman arrived in his 
territory, which happened to be the Da- 
kotas. It was in the middle of winter. The 
first week passed without any orders. The 
salesman explained, however, that this 
was only a temporary condition due to the 
extremely cold weather Another week 
and the same story, only the letter went 
into greater detail regarding the activities 
of the thermometer. Another week passed, 
necessitating another weather report, and 
the salesman certainly made it a master 
piece. 

About the time this letter arrived in 
Cleveland, it had begun to get cold there 
too. In fact, the thermometer was well 
down around zero. An out-of-town buyer 
called on the manufacturer, an hour or so 
after he had received the third letter from 
Dakota, opening the conversation with a 
few remarks about the cold weather 
Whereupon the irate manufacturer replied 

“Don’t tell me nothings about the 
weather. Ain’t I got a two thousand dol- 
lar thermometer that tells me all about 
it every day?” 
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What They Said and Did at the 
N. C. R. Convention 


At the invitation of Mr. Patterson a member of our editorial staff 
“sat in” at all the meetings of National Cash Register salesmen at Dayton, 
January 27th to 31st. In his report, which follows, he has made no attempt 
to write a complete report of the proceedings, much of which was only of 


interest to N. 


. R. men, but he has selected sidelights which we feel touch 


on problems common to all of our readers. 


Outwardly the big Natiqnal Cash Regis- 
ter convention just concluded at Dayton 
was not so very different from its pre- 
decessors. There were the same broken 
sales records, the same earnest enthusiasm, 
the same eagerness to learn, and the same 
determination to go back home and tear 
things loose with a capital “L.” Then there 
was the same famous school house, where 
so many of the world’s ablest Sales man- 
agers started on the upward trail. There 
were the same bustling factories—only 
more of them, of course, and last but not 
least, the same John H. Patterson, hub and 
mainspring of the event. 

But those who looked deep found one 
thing in evidence this year, which had not 
been so conspicuous 


type of salesman that will lead the sales 
organizations of the next decade. 

But there is still another advantage to 
be gained by a better understanding be- 
tween makers and sellers. It used to be 
that when the N. C. R. salesmen came in 
for a convention the shop men would 
frown upon them through the windows and 
wonder why they should not be getting the 
same big money that these salesmen made. 
Here they were sweating at a bench for 
four dollars a day, while these “loafers” 
were making ten and twenty dollars a day 
off their labor. Why should the company 
spend hundreds of dollars to give them a 
good time? What did they ever do to de- 
serve all this honor? Obviously such a 


when the salesmen came to Dayton this 
year the men in the factory were there with 
a royal welcome, and one of the most in- 
spiring sessions of the convention was one 
attended by the factory employes. The 
Hundred Point Club was introduced as the 
men who kept the smoke coming out of the 
chimneys, and the prizes for the year were 
presented to the salesmen by one of the 
shop foremen. 

Another interesting event was the talk 
by Johan Sande, the agent in Sweden. 
With nothing tangible to sell Mr. Sande 
made his quota during the war. He told 
the salesmen that he was a great believer in 
small compact territories. At one time he 
used to cover the whole of Sweden alone. 
Now he has eight men. Each of these men 
today make more money out of one-eighth 
of the territory, than Mr. Sande used to 
make out of the whole. When asked how 
he sold registers without being able to 
make delivery until the war ended, he re- 
plied: “I told merchants that if they or- 
dered now, they would begin saving money 
sooner than the merchants who do not 
order until next year.” 

It was brought out at the convention that 
the average earnings of N. C. R. agents for 

the year 1918 were 


in former years. On 
every hand there 
were indications of a 
new respect and ap- 


preciation on the part 
of the men who make 
the machines toward 
the men who. sell 
them. Behind this 
changing view-point 
lies the big story of 
the Convention —a 
story with a sugges- 
tion for every sales 
manager 

Unlike the average 
business man, Mr. 
Patterson believes 
that the making and 
selling departments 
should not be re 
garded as things 
apart. He wants the 
man at the bench to 
look upon the sales 
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about $15,000. This 
represents an increase 
in average earnings 
of about $6,000 since 
1909. In 1909 the rate 
of commission was 25 
per cent, today it is 
31 per cent on an 
average. There are 
approximately 250 
agencies in the or- 
ganization. 

Like every other 
concern making a line 
of products the man 
agement has _ experi- 
enced some difficulty 
in getting the men to 
sell credit files in ad- 
dition to cash regis- 
ters. There was talk 
of a separate organ- 
ization to do this. It 
was shown, however, 
that agents can sell 


department as an ul- 
timate goal in his ca 
reer. Many of his 
best salesmen are fac 
tory trained men. Three of the officers 
of the Hundred Point Club are former 
mechanics. G. W. Ivison, the Philadel 
phia agent who sold 570 per cent of his 
quota last vear, got his start as a re- 
pair man. Selling is becoming more and 
more a matter of service to the buyer, 
and less and less a matter of words and 
gestures. The salesman, trained in the 
technical side of the proposition, using 
standardized selling methods, and to whom 
success means a life opportunity, is the 


Sales Divisions of National Cash Register Company 


feeling among the shop organization was 
not helpful either to the men themselves, 
or to the company. 

So Mr. Patterson, with characteristic 
foresight and energy, set himself to the 
task of teaching the various units of his 
organization to appreciate that business 
was built like a three-legged stool—each 
leg was just as necessary to the business as 
the other. Welfare work of various sorts 
was undertaken. No opportunity was lost 
to promote a brotherly spirit. Result— 
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credit files if they 
make up their minds 
to do. so. Figures 
were cited showing 
that 89 agents with 102 salesmen sold 
143 credit files last vear. This is an aver- 
age of about 2% files per man per year. 
Of these 443 files 244 were sold by 15 
agents in 9 states. An average of 16 
credit files per man per year. In view 
of this discrepancy in figures, A. B. 
Whyte, who had done especially good work 
in planting credit files as well as cash 
registers in Indiana, was asked to tell how 
he did it. He replied: “I sold most of them 


é 
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by simply applying the same selling chart 
I use in selling a register.” In the discus- 
sion which followed it was brought out 
that the average salesman does not appre- 
ciate the importance of adapting from 
other fields and products. 

‘Mr. J. H. Barringer, vice-president of 
the company, told of the new Future De- 
mands Department which had been started. 
He emphasized the need of sales managers 
keeping tab on the other fellow, and fore- 
stalling rather than following demand. 
This department had been organized to 
enable the company to always keep a lap 
or two ahead of its competitors. When- 
ever a salesman hears of something that 
the merchant needs he reports to the Fu- 
ture Demands Department. 

Mr. Barringer scored an important point 
when he told about building a whole new 
factory during the war in thirty days. To 
accomplish this herculean task the Austin 
Company put a force of highly skilled men 
on the job. One day Mr. Barringer was 
out watching the progress of the work and 
he was struck with the systematic way 
these men kept material going to the 
“front,” one man following at the heels of 
another. It so impressed him that he sum- 
moned 150 factory heads to observe how 
these builders did it, so that they could go 
back to their departments and install the 
same principle. Mr. Patterson later said 
that this lesson alone was worth more than 
the cost of the whole building. It shows 
how we can all learn something from the 
other fellow, even though our business is 
“different.” 

Prices to Stay Up 


The policy of “no price reductions” was 
decided upon by the convention. Mr. 
Steffey made the point that if a product was 
properly sold (on the basis of the functions 
it performed rather than the material that 
was in it) price was no obstacle. Even if 
cash registers cost thousands of dollars 
each, they would still be so cheap that no 
merchant could afford to be without the 
protection. This was the one big point that 
he wanted every man to carry home with 
him—sell functions. He incidentally men- 
tioned that this was not a new idea. In fact, 
he said, if any salesman had come to the 
convention looking for new ideas he would 
be disappointed. None of the ideas were 
new—yet the fact that they were not new 
did not mean they were old. It was his 
opinion that if the average salesman would 
only forget his craze for new ideas, and 
try to remember and apply a few of the 
important old ideas, he would be a better 
salesman. 

Touching on the second-hand problem— 
an acute one to many of our readers—he 
said that it was poor policy for a salesman 
to knock second-hand products. On the 
contrary he should use them as a stepping 
stone to the ultimate sale. “If a man wants 
to buy a second hand register let him know 
that von will be glad to sell him one. Use 
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the opening as an opportunity to sell the 
functions of a register. Then after he is 
sold and ready to sign, explain to him why 
it is to his advantage to buy a new machine 
instead of the second-hand one.” Mr. 
Steffey also stated that January sales were 
72 per cent ahead of any other January. 
He looked for a big 1919. 


“American business is not shaped like 
an eel, with a large head called the sales 
department, but rather like a_ starfish. 
[ts life depends upon the vitality of each 
arm, and everything effecting the gen- 
eral good effects the good of every other 
arm. Advertising should be considered 


the function of business as a whole and 


not only as a function of the sales de- 
partment.’—E. G. Pratt. 


SALES MANAGEMENT will be received 
at my desk with the same spirit as a 
game of billiards with a man who under- 
stands billiards would appeal to a profes- 
sional. It provides a course for inter- 
change of ideas which has not hereto- 
fore been available, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that sales managing as 
a profession will be lifted consiuerably 
because of the able offices you offer.— 
E. S. Baron, The E. G. Staude Mfg. Co. 
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of the keenest retailers of this country 
—the managers of dry goods and de- 
partment stores—subscribed promptly 


six years ago for a service that | 
created for the stimulation and training of | 
retail salespeople, and most of them are still | 
following the plan, though | no longer have 
anything to do with it. 


| In the two new Services that I am offering—BETTER 
| LETTERS and BETTER SELLING (Retail), ar- 
ranged in weekly loose-leaf Bulletins on live topics, 
I have put the experience of twenty years in adver- 
tising, selling, correspondence and employe-training 


This system provides the ideal way by which foresighted manu- 
facturers and retailers can work toward daily correspondence and 
counter salesmanship that really supports their advertising. 


The plan is so simple that you will wonder it hasn't been done 
before. The Bulletins explain themselves. Specimens and out- 
line of plan free to any responsible inquirer. 


F E ‘ / College Hill 
ry Easton, Pa. 


~ 
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Why Good Salesmen The declining price situa- 
Don’t Always Make tion is causing many con- 
Good Branch Managers cerns to expand their branch 
house organization. It per- 
mits of intensive zone selling, and simplifies the service 
problem which will become more acute as the tendency 
to hand-to-mouth buying grows. This policy is wise— 
provided proper care is used in selecting the men to 
make these branches pay. 
3ecause a man is a good salesman is no reason 
why he will make a good branch manager, yet there 
are concerns without number who follow the practice 
of giving the branch manager jobs to their most pro- 
ductive salesmen, irrespective of whether or not the 
salesman has the necessary executive qualities. In 
some lines the branch house jobs are even dangled be- 
fore the salesmen’s noses like so many carrots, and it 
is a tradition of the business that the best business 
getter is first in line for the next branch opening. 
What these concerns don’t seem to understand is 
that it calls for a radically different type of mind to 
make a good manager than to make a good salesman. 
It is possible to find a man with both qualities, but as 
a general rule the high-strung, enthusiastic, optimistic, 
talented salesman lacks both the ability to impart his 
knowledge to others, and the cold-blooded business 
judgment, which are outstanding qualities in the suc- 
cessful branch executive. It is one thing to go out 
and sell a bill of goods yourself, but quite another to 


be able to impart that knowledge to a dozen salesmen 
under you. 


We believe that good work on the salesman’s part 
should be rewarded and that he should get first chance 
at the branch office jobs, but we don’t think it is fair 
to the salesman or profitable to the house to gamble 
with his success. If he falls down on the job, he will 
cost the house a good deal of money. He will never 
be the same as a salesman again. His old punch will 
be missing if he is put back in the ranks. 


A better plan, it seems to us, is to put a junior 
salesman under the candidate for branch manager for 
a time and test his ability to impart his knowledge and 
enthusiasm to others. Or do as one Chicago sales 
manager does, and require the salesman to pass cer- 
tain mentality tests to predetermine his judgment, 
decision and other executive qualifications. Then if 
he meets that test you are reasonably sure he has 
the makings of a good branch office executive at least. 
If he doesn’t qualify, you still have a good salesman 


left. 
* * * 


Some wit has listed among the 
seven wonders of the world “the 
sales manager who doesn’t think 
he is paying his boss’ salary.” It 
is not an unearned thrust, but to the credit of the sales 
managers let it be said that a great many of those who 
think that way can prove it if need be. More than one 
business has felt its bottom drop out when the sales 
manager left, and more than one sales manager has 
out-classed his former boss by building up a business 
of his own that made the older one look like a subway 
entrance alongside the Woolworth Building. 


Norval Hawkins 
and His 
New Venture 


Now we do not for a moment suppose that people 
are going to stop buying Fords just because Norval 
Hawkins left, nor do we care to go so far as to say 
that his new venture—which rumor says will be a 
second General Motors Company—will overtop the 
achievements of Henry Ford. But we do hold that the 
very fact a sales manager like Mr. Hawkins has the 
ability to go out and attempt the organization of 
such a company, shows the sort of ability a modern 
sales manager has, and the type of brain it takes to 
look after the sales end of a highly organized sales 
department. 


Whether Mr. Hawkins succeeds in making his 
hopes come true remains to be seen. But one thing is 
sure. If his plans do go through he may be counted 
upon to lead his competitors a merry chase. Hawkins 
is not only well primed with original ideas of his own, 
but he has the faculty of adapting to his needs, ideas 


_which have proven successful in widely different fields. 


Some of his best plans used in selling Ford cars he 
adapted from the insurance field. It is hard to stop 
a man who is both a creator and an adaptor. 


What Counts Every so often some one with a hobby 
Most in Sales for evolving “fundamental principles” 
Contests clears his throat to say that it is un- 

necessary to offer real money as prizes 
for extra sales effort. A piece of paper signed by the 
president, he has found, proves quite as effective. 
Whereupon some seasoned veteran of a hundred con- 
tests rises to remark that the speaker is bug-house. lf 
you want salesmen to show real speed, says he, you 


y must hang up something more substantial than cer- 
‘ . . 
; tificates of merit. 
t To all of which we say—“much ado about noth- 


ing.” The prize is the least important factor in staging 
a sales contest. The deciding factor is the man behind 
the contest and his success during a contest in playing 
his men against each other. Some sales managers are 
able to do this without the need of any contests at all. 
Others again use methods which make a contest neces- 
sary. Others can do it no matter what the prizes are, 
whereas others depend on the appeal to gain rather 
than the appeal to sportsmanship to accomplish this 
end. It is just about as logical to say that one kind of 
a prize is more effective than another, as it is to say 
that fat salesmen are better than thin ones. 
* * * 


Pity the Several of the trade papers, appar- 

Poor Underpaid ently seeking to curry favor among 

Salesmen traveling salesmen, have been de- 

| voting considerable space to airing 

' the views of different salesmen on the compensation 
question. Strangely enough the salesmen agree to a 
man that they are cruelly underpaid. They ought to 
have at least a 200 per cent increase in wages. 

No doubt in some lines the salesmen are under- 
paid. But from the figures we have hurriedly gath- 
ered, salesmen as a whole earned more money last 
year, over and above their expenses, than in any former 
year. In fact we found numerous instances of where 
salesmen made more money during 1918 than their 
sales managers. Outside of the big earnings of men 
like Rosen, the much advertised life insurance sales- 
man who collected commissions on $12,000,000 (more 
or less) of insurance, we find many cases of salesmen 
who earned as high as $25,000. An air hammer sales- 
man made $15,000 last year from one account alone. A 

? clothing salesman made enough in a few months to 
put up a big flat building. The average earnings of an 
entire organization selling street car advertising will 

come close to $4,500 a man, and the average earnings 
1s of National Cash Register agents (many of whom work 
their territories alone) were about $15,000. 

From where we sit it would seem that if anybody 
is underpaid in the sales organization it is the sales 
manager, and not the salesmen, who as a general rule 
control their own earnings. On the basis of the de- 
creased buying power of the dollar, and the steadily 
increasing value of a sales manager’s services to the 
business as a whole, the average salaried sales man- 
ager should be worth at least 100 per cent more to a 
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business than he was in 1914. Yet how many of them 
have had their salaries increased that much, or even 
half that much? When the star salesman draws a 
bigger commission check than the man who makes that 
check possible, either the sales manager is a poor sales- 
man or the house has lost its sense of proportion. 
* * «x 

More of This The effort which the Turpentine 
Sort of Advertising and Rosin Producers’ Association 
Is Needed is making to help the salesmen of 

that industry meet the declining 
price situation is to be commended. There can be no 
question but that naval stores salesmen will find the 
going much easier after this advertising campaign has 
driven home the real facts connected with the demand 
and supply of turpentine. 

We hope that more associations will follow the 
example of these Southern producers. Never has there 
been such an opportunity for well directed co-operative 
advertising than at this crisis. The trouble with too 
many associations is that they waste altogether too 
much energy in watching each other, and in passing 
resolutions to decorate their minute books. The time 
is coming when the economic value of such associa- 
tions will be put to the test. Unless an organization 
can show that membership is more than a privilege 
to pay dues and refrain from price cutting, it will not 
last long once the sales hatchets are unearthed. 

* * * 
Do Sales 
Conventions Pay? 


This question has been put to us 
by a big publisher, who insists 
upon our giving him a “specific” 
answer—whatever that might be. His attitude reminds 
us somewhat of the party who was determined to find 
out how long a man’s legs ought to be, and was quite 
peeved when told that they ought to be long enough 
to reach from his trunk to the ground. 

Sales conventions, like a good many other things, 
sometimes pay and sometimes don’t. It ali depends. 
It depends on the kind of salesmen you have, the sort 
of a sales manager you are, the nature of your propo- 
sition and a dozen other things. As a general rule, 
however, it is safe to say that if your organization is 
made up of salesmen of the new school, the kind that 
are open to suggestion and are susceptible to inspira- 
tion, and your proposition is concrete enough to apply 
standardized sales methods, then it will pay to call the 
men in once a year or oftener for a convention. 

If on the other hand, your salesmen are of the old 
school—the type that don’t want suggestions, who re- 
gard themselves as free agents and the house as being 
in existence merely for their accommodation—it is 
better not to hold a general convention. Salesmen of 
this school regard conventions as an opportunity to 
air their grievances, and infect the younger men with 
a feeling of independence and false importance. Bet- 
ter results can be obtained with salesmen of this va- 
riety by bringing them home in groups of two or three 
at a time and giving them individual treatment. 
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Turning Routine Letters Into 


Silent Salesmen 
By Cameron McPherson 


Ever since it was discovered that the sales department could write better 
collection letters than the credit man, most of the sales manager's spare 
time is taken up editing and rewriting (especially rewriting) letters of all 
sorts, sexes and types. The latest is to have the sales department put selling 


punch into routine correspondence. 


And why not? 


Every letter should sell 


good-will, and who is a better judge of that than the sales manager? 


In my article last month I gave a few 
suggestions to sales managers of possible 
value in passing on sales correspondence. 
A New York reader writes: “Most of your 
articles confine themselves to sales letters. 
Our house follows the policy of having the 
sales department pass on routine letters as 
well as sales letters, believing that a letter 
of any kind is a sales making or a sales 
breaking missive. Can you give me some 
rules that might be applied in passing on 
this sort of correspondence.” 

It would be a simple matter to fill this 
whole issue with rules, but with all due 
respect to Mr. Sheldon and a few others 
who claim business problems can all be re- 
duced to scientific principles, they are not 
worth much. Letters that are written ac- 
cording to rule, usually are about as con- 
vincing as some of the laboriously delivered 
four-minute that were inflicted 
upon us during the war by men whose pa- 
triotism was vastly superior to their quali- 


orations 


fications as speakers. 


There are, however, a few “tips” which 
might be of service in this connection. The 
best of them are to be found in the corre- 
spondence manuals or style books used by 
the larger corporations. Foremost among 
these are the manuals of the Norton Com- 
pany, Crane Company and B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company. 

The Norton correspondence manual, and 
likewise the Crane and Goodrich manuals, 
are not written to sell. Money will not buy 
them. They are written to teach the com- 
pany correspondents (and incidentally the 
boss) how to write letters which will favor- 
ably reflect the character of the house. 
These concerns shrewdly figure that only 
a small percentage of the customers on 
their books have ever visited their plants. 
They do business with hundreds, and even 
thousands, of customers who have 
been in personal touch with their repre- 
sentatives. All they know about the com- 
pany is the products they have bought, and 


never 


the letters they have received. Therefore 
every letter which leaves their mailing 
room is a representative of the company, 


and these concerns, as well as thousands of 
others, are leaving unturned to 
make sure that each letter is a creditable 
representative, that it will leave a favorable 
impression, and above all that it will do 
its work efficiently and surely. 


no stone 


Passing by the elementary material in 
these manuals, let us briefly review some 
of the points of particular suggestiveness 
at this time: 


One of the most overworked bromides 
in business correspondence is the expres- 
sion “We are surprised to receive your 
letter advising that our cream separator 
doesn’t work.” ‘We are surprised to hear 
that you did not receive what we sent you,” 
“We are surprised that you did not like the 
appearance of our new model fly trap,” etc. 
The Norton manual especially warns 
against the surprised attitude, saying: “Do 
not express too much surprise. It is good 


practice not to be surprised at anything that 
may happen. A ‘surprised’ sentence adds 
nothing to the letter and may give your 
reader the idea that he is trying to put 
over something.’ That is a good tip—if 
you will think back to the last time some 
fellow told you he was surprised at some- 
thing you said or did, you will remember 
that it made you see red, and in all proba- 
bility you proceeded to “get back” at him. 
That is the one thing we want to avoid. 
We can not afford to have the other fellow 


feel that he wants to get back at us. It 
isn’t business. 
The first thing we learned at business 


college was that a good business letter was 
short—the shorter the better. Of course, 
after we got into business we had to un- 
learn that, like many other things, and we 
know now that short letters are not always 


best. But short or long, a letter should be 
concise. “A letter is concise,” states the 
Goodrich correspondence manual, “if it 


says everything in the briefest possible way. 
Conciseness includes brevity, but it also in- 
cludes completeness. It is less important 
that the words be few than that each he a 
definite help in conveying the thought 
clearly and effectively. The business man 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Reports on Persons Applying for Positions 


Statistics show that it costs from $50 to $500 to hire and train a salesman. If 
he fails, you lose that much. One New York concern had 400 salesmen fail 
within three years, representing a loss of $29,200. Ournew employment reports 
setting forth vital information regarding the character, environments, financial 
standing and personal affairs of applicants for positions will check up your judg- 
ment and help you keep the percentage of failures to a minimum. 


Information Our Reports Will Give You 


Much of the information contained in our employ- 
ment reports would not come out in a personal 
interview. Typical points covered are: Is ap- 
plicant generally regarded as a successful busi- 
ness man? If not, what seems to hold him back ? 
Is he given to sharp practices or tricky methods? 
Does he live within his means? Is he addicted to 
intemperance? Is he known to gamble or spec- 
ulate? Can his word be relied upon? Has he 
any domestic troubles? etc. We get this infor- 
mation without interviewing the applicant, or 
divulging your name. Our investigators make 
careful and tactful inquiries through the per- 
sonal and business acquaintances of the applicant. 


What Users Say: 


Your inquiry of the 22nd inst. as to 
service rendered by the Retail Credit 
Company in the way of a personal re- 
port, we do not hesitate to state most 
emphatically that we regard their service 
as extremely valuable and, to our mind, 
almost indispensable. We recall on sev- 
eral occasions where we have been safe- 
guarded against employing men who su- 
perficially presented very good impressions 
and would have been employed, had not 
the Retail Credit Company supplied us 
with information that proved their worth- 
lesaness and in several instances their dis- 
honesty.—An Atlanta Candy Manufacturer. 


Replying to your letter of the 22nd, in 
our judgment the Retail Credit Company's 
service has been a very good investment 
and is more than. self-paying. The great 
majority of their reports, of course, con- 
firm the information that we get from the 
direct references given by applicant, but 
in several instances we have gotten a line 
on applicants that we did not get from 
their references, and the information given 
by the Retail Credit Company prevented 
us from hiring these men and losing our 
time and money on men whose character, 
habita or environment were such that we 
would undoubtedly have lost both time 
and money by taking them on our sales 


A Nation-wide Fact Gathering Organization 


Our organization has for 20 years made a spe- 
cialty of getting personal reports on individuals. 
We do business with concerns all over the coun- 
try. But it is only within tiie last few years that 
we have extended our service to furnishing per- 
sonal reports on applicants for positions. To get 
this information we maintain offices in all the 
larger cities and a corps of 20,000 inspectors 
covering all towns and villages throughout the 
United States. When you wish to get full confi- 
dential information about any :ndividual, simply 
advise our nearest office (see list below) and a 
full report on that individual will be furnished 
within a few days. It makes no difference where 
the applicant may live, or has lived, we have the 
facilities to find out about him. 


Let us send you, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, further information re- 
garding our new form of employment report. You will be surprised at 
how little it costs to back your own judgment in selecting employees 
with our fact-giving reports. They are saving other employers a great 
deal of time and money. They will do the same for you. 


EMPLOYMENT REPORT DEPARTMENT 
THE RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, San 


Francisco, Richmond, Des 


Moines, Birmingham, Atlanta, Oklahoma 


City, Portland, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU FULL INFORMATION AND 
PRICES REGARDING OUR NEW EMPLOYMENT REPORTS. 


force.—A Large New York Corporation. Individual 
We have been receiving reports from 
the Retail Credit Company from time to ° 
time and the services have been very sat- Firm_ 
isfactory, the reports being of considerable 
assistance to us. We highly recommend 
their services and feel well satisfied with Street Address 
the results and information we have ob- 
tained.—A Western Motor Truck Manu- 
facturer. City. 
+ S.M. March 
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Lend Snap to 
Sales Promotion 
Work 


You can add more pull 


to your Sales Promo- 
tion work by using 
Thompson’s “COLOR- 
GRAMS.” They have 


sales strength because 
they are unusual. 


“Colorgrams” are sales let- 
ters brightened up with a 
snappiness through the use 
of a bit of color and an 
illustration to drive home 
the message in the body of the 
letter. Dignified and in keep- 
ing with character of your 
business—but strong in selling 
value. 

Especially designed to fit your 
own particular requirements. 


Produced Completely 
We have a complete service, 
including laying out the Color- 
grams, writing copy, producing 
any necessary art work or en- 
graving, and printing in our 
top-notch plant. When desired, 
we even handle the mailing. 
All under your direction and 
supervision. 
Series Has Selling Power 

A series of three, four or five 
Colorgrams carrying your mes- 
sage to those you can reach 
only with something different, 
will get more attention to your 
proposition than anything else 
vou can do. 

Colorgrams are not the cheap- 
est form of advertising you can 
send out—but they are the 
most effective. 

Send for Further Data 


something about the 
way you will use the Color- 
grams and we will give you 
complete information as to how 
they are applied to your busi- 
No obligation whatever. 


rT 


Tell us 


C35. 


HOUSE ORGANS 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 


House Organ Service. 
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Better Routine Letters 
(Continued from page 104) 


who finds in his morning’s mail a letter that 
covers two or three pages, is very likely 
to lay it aside.” 

Commenting on this same point the Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Company wrote its 
salesmen as follows: 

“The man who doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about, keeps rambling from the path 
like a traveler in strange territory. Many 
words mean little information. The test of 


competence is directness. Experts are 
concise. 

“The Ten Commandments can be written 
on a postal card. Lincoln immortalized 


Gettysburg in a three-minute speech. The 
kodak became a multi-millionaire on a 
single explanatory sentence. 

“The measure of a mind is ability to 
simplify principles and issues. Short cuts 
are only reached by long study. The tele- 
gram is more effective than the letter, not 
alone because of urgency but clarity too. 
There’s a certain amount of reflection be- 
hind every wire. 

“Knowledge can be reduced to an essen- 
tial phase and expressed in a compre- 
hensive phrase. 

“Make your letters as short and concise 
as possible. They reflect yourself.” 

It is interesting to note that by encourag- 
ing its correspondents to use concise state- 
ments, and to make every word in a letter 
count that the Goodrich company estimates 
it saves over $6,000 a year—$4,000 a year 
in the home office, and $2,000 in the 
branches. If the subject matter of your 
letter permits make it short, but not too 
short. 


Don’t Choke the Start of the Letter 


An important point, not generally under- 
stood by writers of business letters, is the 
difference between beginning a general let- 
ter and beginning a sales letter going out 
to a “cold” prospect. Your aim in the last 
case is to secure and hold attention—to hit 
a live nerve that will save the letter from 
the waste paper basket. To that end it is 
often necessary to use the indirect ap- 
proach. Some of the best sales letters have 
started off with a human interest anec- 
dote, others have asked some question en- 
tirely removed from the product being sold. 
But it should be your aim in opening a 
general business letter, the Norton 
manual, to “wade right into your subject.” 

Do not get into the habit of repeating 
the customer’s letter. If, in conversation 
you were asked a question, the most 
natural thing would be to answer it imme- 
diately. It would be very awkward to re- 
peat the question and then give the an- 
swer. Try to be natural when writing 
letters. A letter is simply concentrated talk. 

Years ago, when I was working for one 
of the large newspapers, the editor used to 
drill the editorial staff on the importance 
of saying what you had to say, so that 
there was no chance to mistake the mean- 


says 
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ing. The Norton manual seeks to impress 
Norton letter writers with the same idea. 
“Sentences should be so constructed that 
there will be no chance for a double mean- 
ing. Below is an example of this kind 
which was recently commented upon by 
Mr. Newkirk in the Boston Post: 

“Thomas Estabrook met with a painful 
accident last week, falling while running 
on the blade of an open knife.” 

Much of the haziness in letters is due to 
hazy thinking on the part of the dictator. 
If you think in short, complete sentences, 
and dictate the same way, and then insist 
that your stenographer transcribe the letter 
as dictated, instead of trying to improve it, 
you will find your letters will be much 
more readily understood. One of the tests 
of a good letter, especially a sales letter, is: 
“Does the reader have to stop and figure it 
out, or does he get my meaning as he reads 
itr” 


“T have just been reading the last issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, and as we are hav- 
ing a convention at the present time I 
found the article on the declining market 
situation very helpful and suggestive.”—C. 
B. Robinson, sales manager, The J. B. 
Ford Company. 


Are You Binding 
Sales Management 


During the life of your 
subscription many articles 
will appear in these pages 
which may be of consider- 
able value to you from time 
to time. At the end of this 
volume a complete index will 
be published, so if you file 
the copies as they are re- 


ceived you will eventually 
have a valuable reference 
file of sales management 


data at your fingers’ tips. 


Metalwing 


Binders 
have been especially de- 
signed for this purpose. 


They are an improvement 
on any other lace binder on 
the market. They are com- 
pact, durable, and_ easily 
manipulated. They are not 
sold in office supply stores, 
or by any other binder 
manufacturer. Binders are 
finished in a high grade silk 
cloth, lettered in gold, “Sales 
Management.” 


Price, post-paid, $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
608 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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Beating Yesterday's Figures 


JANUARY SALES SALES-RECORD BOOK 
in or oe oe 
LE EEE AE TY 
Pt inp ta One of the best “self-start- 
oS ee ee ing’’ devices—one that stimu- 
lates salesmen to work with 
7 — om the least amount of corrective 


Vest “Poket” Sales Record Book for keeping an accurate, comparative record of your Daity, Monthly, and 


Yearly Sales for a period of S Years. Its use serves as an incentive to “Beat Yesterday” Leather Bound, 


thumb indexed. Size of book, 3x61 inch. Copyrighted. 
An invaluable record for the progressive business man, salesman or clerk. Price ------------- $1.00 


Salesman’s “Vest Poket” Sales Record Book 


supervision is the 


It provides an accurate comparative record of your Daily, Monthly and Yearly sales for 


five years. 


Its use serves as a stimulant to beat “yesterday’s figures.” 


Mr. K. K. Bell, General Manager, Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
Chicago, writes, “In my opinion the Vest-Pocket Record Book is one that every 
modern salesman and business man should have. The use of the little book last 


year doubled 


Equip your men with this stimulator—help them become 


the number of our 100 point winners in our sales department.” 


“Go-getters.” 
Write for special quantity prices. 


On sale at all stationers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


O. G. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Publishers, 58 to 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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You will be under no obligation to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased in every way. 


Railway Distance Maps and Hotel Guide 


You will find it helpful in many ways. It is just the thing for 
laying out a salesman’s route, for checking expense accounts and 
for sizing up a territory generally. In addition to the maps, the 
guide includes much valuable information regarding hotel rates 
and accommodations—revised up to January, 1919. 


Your sales department is not fully equipped without one of these 
guides. It will pay for itself several times over every month. 
It is the most complete and up-to-date guide published, listing 
over 20,000 towns. The next best guide lists only 12,000. 


Price, $5.00 in either board or flexible binding. Contains over 
126 pages of vital information for the sales department. Maps 
are used by large and small concerns in all lines of business. 


Let| Us Send You One of These Guides on Approval 


If you find 


it is not what you want, simply send it back and charge will be cancelled without question. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
604 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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This Letter Put One Sales- 
man on His Feet 


By W. I. McGee 
Sales Manager, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 


I am sending you a copy of a letter writ- 
ten to one of my salesmen in March of 
last year. This letter, together with a pri- 
vate talk resulted in his reaching third 
place at the end of the season, an increase 
of $1,900 in sales over the preceding year. 
It pulled him out of the rut from ninth 
place. It is illustrative of what the punch 
in time will do for a salesman: 

Dear John: 

Your recent letter was interesting, though 
not surprising. I have had you in mind for 
some time and have been very carefully 
watching your symptoms. In a measure | 
have been like the “family doctor” waiting 
for further developments and did not hurry 
in my call. 

However, I had your “diagnosis” well in 
hand and promise that with your co- 
operation there will be a speedy recovery. 
Had I found you wanting in “structural” 
foundation I would not be so liberal with 
my confidence. 

Your disease is not of the unusual. You 
have not become indifferent to the line, or 
lacking in proper knowledge of same. You 
are in the first stage of weariness termed 
En-nui when fully developed, merely al- 
lowing yourself to become “stale.” 

John, you were getting weary of the 
timely regular calls, the customary “How- 
dy-do,” the same faces to meet, a con- 
stant similarity like the pictures on the 
screen. Your volume is like the tide held 
at the “water break.” 

Your “first prescription” will be to take 
inventory of your known efficiency and 
secondly your field of possibilities. Burnish 
them up to the point where their transcend- 
ancy may radiate through the portals of 
“new business.” It is not too late. You 
will merely regret you delayed in these 
calls so long. Some of them are waiting 
for you and I know it. You have slipped 
but little, your heels, however, were as- 
sembling grease for a slide and something 
was absorbing the confidence you once had 
in yourself. 

Try this tonic as prescribed and watch 
the figures grow. 


DO YOU FILE YOURS? 


“Will you please send us one of your 
Metalwing Binders so that we may care- 
fully preserve copies of your splendid little 
paper, SALES MANAGEMENT. 

“We read this paper with a great deal 
of interest and are not at all reluctant to 
express our fullest appreciation of its 
excellency. It fulfills the mission you have 
sought to perform and has found a very 
welcome place in our active files, where we 
have occasion to refer to it many times.”— 
Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
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Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 15c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


SALESMEN SEEKING POSITIONS 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


FOOD SPECIALTY SALESMAN, 
7 active years with large breakfast food 
manufacturer, desires new connection. 
Experienced in home office sales work 
and in opening branch offices; 25 years 
of age, good health, excellent habits. 
Bex 3338, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SOUTH AMERICA SALESMAN, 
departing June, 1919. A graduate engi- 
neer, recently discharged Captain of In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, desires one or more 
lines to introduce and sell in South 
America. Ready to start study of line 
and active campaign immediately. H. 
A. CONRAD, 1602 Locust street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER of 
nationally known line of food products 
wants opportunity to capitalize on rec- 
ord and ability. Successful experience in 
branch office management, coaching 
salesmen and sales organization devel- 
opment. Increased responsibilities and 
greater opportunity prompts interest in 
your merchandising problem. Box 312, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


SALESMAN OF EXPERIENCE and 
proven ability, whose’ sales_ record 
speaks for itself, desires connection with 
manufacturer or distributor of meritori- 
ous products on salary and commission, 
or drawing account and commission 
basis. 30x 331, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


SALESMAN, 26 years of age, tech- 
nical university education, 3 years’ ex- 
perience selling heavy industrial equip- 
ment, desires to connect with reliable 
concern. Box 335, SALES MANAGE- 


MENT. 
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wer cereal 
EMPHASIZE 
YOUR cara X 

IVEN UP YoUR RN 
HOUSE- ORGANS, SALES 
LETTERS, BANQUET MENUS, 
ADVANCE CARDS ETC. 
SPEAKING LIKENESSES 
DRAWN FROM LIFE OR 
PHOTO. P act 
HARRISON aod 
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Live Letters That Sell Things 
written to order, $5.00 each. Three for 
$10.00. Booklets, folders, etc., at reason- 
able rates. “Evidence” gladly sent on 
request. G. F. Campbell, 96 Conkey, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Letter Specialist 
Sales letters written. Your valued re- 
quest will bring specimens of my work 
and testimony of others, without ob- 
ligation upon you. E. M. Dunbar, 1913 
Rowena Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers.will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A 


SUPPLIES 


In hiring salesmen the Dartnell Stand- 
ard Application Blank gives you vital 
information and a complete record. 

The best features of blanks used by 
many large employers of salesmen are 
combined in this blank. Hundreds of 
concerns have adopted it as a standard 
form. 

The blank is searching without being 
impertinent. It helps you in. 

1. Reducing percentage of salesmen 
who fail. 

2. Records information neglected in 
impertinent. It helps you in— 

3. Passing on applicants recom- 
mended by branch offices. 

4. Protects your judgment in picking 
candidates. 

Comes in 4-page folder form, 8'%4x11 
inches, business letter size, punched to 
fit standard three-ring binder. Prices: 


100 blanks, post-paid.............$ 5.00 
250 blanks, post-paid............. 8.00 
500 blanks, post-paid............. 15.00 


Send for Sample 
The Dartnell Corporation, Supply Dept., 
604 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NO BACK COPIES LEFT 


“Would it be possible to obtain copies 
of Nos. 1 and 2 of Sates MANAGEMENT so 
that my file may be complete? I have been 
able to adopt two or three wrinkles from 
the articles contained in your publication 
to our own business which have more than 
warranted the subscription price. Your 
magazine certainly fills a long-felt want.” 
—W. E. Dickey, General Sales Manager, 
Goulds Mfg. Company. 
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Valuable both for the data it contains, and as a means of 
systematically preserving additional data of your own. 


The file is letter size (812x11 inches) and is equipped with a set of thirteen leather tabbed indexes 
lettered in gold—‘Handling Salesmen,” “Organization,” “Sales Contests,” “Market Data,” “Conven- 
tion Material,” “Books and Articles,” “Mailing Lists,” etc. Under each Pin: ee toe is filed numer- 
— loose-leaf typewritten sheets of concrete sales plans and methods, sales statistics, letters, maps, 
orms, etc. 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Graphs That Show Salesmen Business They Are Missing Improved Salesman’s Report Form 

Heading Off Criticism of Sales Manager by Salesmen Combination Salesman’s Expense Account Forms 

Ratz Plan for Routing Salesmen Territory Analysis Records 

Mail Order Department to Help Salesmen Plan for Developing All-Around Efficiency 

Keeping Branch Salesmen Gingered Up Log Cabin Circle and Other Contest Stunts 

Getting Salesmen to Sell Full Line McGraw Two-Tires-a-Day Contest Plan 

Tabulation of Comparative Earnings of Salesmen Sales Contest Suggestions 

A Bonus Schedule for Salesmen Analysis of Auto Registration by States 

Plan of Protectograph “Premier Club” Checking Method to Show Territory Conditions 

A Plan for Developing Efficient Assistants Population Statistics 

Standardized Application Blank for Salesmen Articles in System Relating to Sales Management 
Rating Scale for Salesmen Applicants Sales Management Articles in Advertising and Selling 
Standard Reference Form for Salesmen Articles in Printers’ Ink Relating to Sales Management 
Letter to Salesmen on Keeping Down Expenses Books Relating to Sales Management, etc. 

Excerpts from Federal Sign System Manual Circulating Library Plan for Salesmen 

Anti-Tipping Letter to Salesmen American Hosiery Blue List Plan 

Bulletin Receipt Envelope Plan Mid-Summer Campaign Plan for Getting Good Names 
Skeleton Outline for Sales Manual Selling Salesmen the Advertising—A Plan 


Folder Form of Sales Manual Getting Live Leads for Salesmen 

Suggestive Sales Manual Quotations Expense Account Suggestions 

Forms of Notes for Giving Salesmen Stock Comparative Cost of Operating Salesmen 
Salesmen’s Report That Visualizes Month’s Work Salesman’s Auto Expense Account Forms 
Making Sure Salesmen Get Their Mail News Bulletin Plan for Department Heads 
Combination Expense Account and Draft Form “Pay-As-It-Earns” Plan for Salesman’s Autos 


Salesman’s Correspondence Envelopes 


Auto Upkeep for Various Territories 
Order Analysis and Record Card 


Cost of Operating Autos by Seasons, etc., etc. 


Price Complete $6.00 on Approval 


This price includes leatheroid ring binder, set of thirteen leather 
indexes, data properly arranged by classification with a supply of 
blank pages for making your own notes. Sent on five days’ approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen 
604 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sales Management 


Back Your Salesmen .<:“ 
o The Lisnit in 


“THE old race for business is in full swing. Every sales manager 
is turning loose his forces to fill the gap left by Mecontenenl war orders. The prob- Pigg co gua a 
-m changes from ho ant « oduce to ho ch the sales department Jor speedy rinting 
! langes from w much dus plat an produ to how much the sales dep ‘ GGG Gielen ‘ssi, 
can sci 


, or \ Marl addresses, and other data on 

Old connections must be quickly re-established. New Markets must »-»>Chanses in Prices 
be found immediately. Man power must be multiplied by machinery to meet the task a 
with greatest economy and biggest results. Letters to “Fill In” 
Pave the way for your salesmen and follow up their calls with direct Envelopes 

Statements 
advertising—the Addressograph makes this easy and profitable. It fills in letters exactly Poy Forme 
like typewriting, but 15 times faster—gets out circulars “on time’”—puts your messages Shep Oudere 
in the mail on short notice—saves time and money—increases accuracy in writing names Dineen: Meche 
on any or all forms listed to the right eset ee 
The DaSpenane tee, plus a complete, up-to-the-minute mailing list, — Forms 

c 

is the shortest cut to the low-cost sales. ‘sean citi 


FREE TRIA Let us prove it. Our representative will call with a Wrappers 
$6) Rabbon Print Hand Add He me rate it at 


1 and lressograph will demonst t at bels 
he will leave it for FREE TRIAL. Just mail the coupon. Tepe Etc. 


Alddressogfaph 


Chicago Pai. —— New York 


, 


Prompt service furnished at these cities — or you can Mail to nearest office—or phone for re 
make address plates in your own office if preferred: 


presentative if list opposite names your city. 
— eee os ee ee eo ew ew] ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ce 


Albany Denver Newark Salt Lake City We use forms checked below: ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 90 Van Buren St., 
Allent« Des Moin« New Orleans San Antonio Chicago, IIL 
g Detroit New York San Francisco OFilling in Letters ORoute Sheets Without cost or een, please give us: 
Duluth Omaha Seattle 


El Paso Oklahoma City Shreveport | 7 ats Facts about trial offer )Demonstratic 
Satalnabass tirana Geelie Hames tee nt sl ORecord Sheets OShop Orders ;O € onstration in our office 
Boston Hartford Peoria Syracuse Statements OEnvelopes, Circulars 
Dividend Forms (OTags, Labels 


Philadelphia Toledo Firm. 
)Pay Forms OPrice Lists, Wrappers | Official er eee NO. Of names On list...........c00e 


Phoenix Toronto | 

Pittsburgh Washington 

Reno Wichita | 
Milw. ukes Sacramento Williamsport 
Minne apolis St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. t 


OChecks DInventory Records Address 
ontrea St. Paul : 


